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‘7 didn’t know 
it was loaded!’’ 


Would YOU, as a good Christian or as a good American, 


knowingly spend your money on merchandise made behind 
the lron Curtain? 


The answer is obvious. Yet right now, by devious and in- 
sidious methods, the agents of the Kremlin and its satellites 
are attempting to infiltrate the American church goods 
market! 


Suppose you were to come into possession, all unwittingly, 
of a Prayer Book or a Rosary made by the blood-stained 
hands of people who abhor, and would destroy, every prin- 
ciple of faith and morality we Americans hold dear. Or sup- 
pose it should later come to light that the very drapery 
materials on the sacred altar of your Church or the fabrics 
in the vestments of your Clergy originated behind the Iron 


Curtain. It goes without saying that your resentment would 
know no bounds! 


The recent tragic incidents involving Cardinal Mindszenty, 
citizen Robert Vogeler and the four ransomed American 
fliers only serve to emphasize why it is incumbent upon each 
of us, whether buyers or sellers of Church goods, to be con- 
stantly on the alert. Certainly products or merchandise manu- 


factured by Communists have no place in the Churches of 
America. 


Let us never forget that it is a great privilege to be en- 
gaged in the business of serving the Church. At the same 
time let us be ever conscious of the responsibilities inherent 
in that privilege. Dealers in Church goods have a special 
responsibility in protecting the Reverend Clergy and Re- 
ligious from spurious, tainted Iron Curtain products. It is 
their business to KNOW the origin of the wares they offer 
for sale. The old threadbare excuse "I didn't know it was 
loaded” has little validity in the Church goods business. 


“Buy American" cz 
ALLEN SILK ILLS 


— Mamageclarers 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG ST. WEST—MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICSe DRAPERY FABRICSe BANDINGS e EMBLEMS 


“The Liturgy Lives in the Weave” 


abrics 





Contributors to 
This issue 

Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

Father Jenks, a Redemptorist priest, is 
well known to our readers from his pre- 
vious articles. He is now engaged in 
work for the blind and partially seeing, 
and the handicapped throughout the 
country. He is director of the workshop 
on special education of the exceptional 
child and the institute for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of sight saving classes 
and teachers of braille classes at the 
Catholic University of America. 


Sister Mary Pauline, S.S.J. 

Sister Mary Pauline has taught for 
several years in both elementary and 
junior high schools. 


Brother Lawrence Fischer, S.D.B. 

Brother Lawrence Fischer, a member 
of the faculty of Don Bosco College, 
gives us an insight into Don Bosco the 
writer. 


Sister M. Michael, I.H.M. 

Sister M. Michael is dean of the school 
of education and professor of education 
at Immaculate Heart College, Los An- 
geles. She has an M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and a 
Ph.D. from the University of California, 
Berkley. Sister is on the board of direc- 
tors of the California Council on Teacher 
Education, and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Directed Teaching in California. 
She has contributed to THe CaTHOLIc 
Epucator, Catholic Secondary Quarterly, 
Catholic School Journal, Hospital Prog- 
ress, and Clearing House. 


Brother Maurice Miller, S.M. 

Brother Maurice Miller pleads for 
class study of the encyclical on the Mysti- 
cal Body. 


Sister Elizabeth Ann, O.P. 

Sister Elizabeth Ann teaches religion 
and social studies. Her experience has 
been at the high school level. In addition 
to a certificate in theology from St. 
Xavier College, Chicago, Sister has a 
B.A. from Siena Heights College, Adrian, 
and an M.A. from the University of De- 
troit. 


Sister Marie William, S.P. 

Sister Marie William who teaches re- 
ligion, Latin, and English, has a B.A. 
from Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College. 
She studied English and guidance at 
Marquette University and at Catholic 
University of America, and received her 
M.A. in Latin from Indiana University. — 

(Continued on page 448) 
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HE National Catholic Educational Association 

opens its forty-ninth annual convention in 
Kansas City, Missouri, on Tuesday, April 15. The 
Association comes to Kansas City on the gracious invi- 
tation of His Excellency, the Most Reverend Edwin V. 
O’Hara, bishop of Kansas City. The deliberations con- 
tinue for a period of four days, Tuesday through Fri- 
day, April 15-18, 1952. The Most Reverend Joseph E. 
Ritter, archbishop of St. Louis, will celebrate the open- 
ing Pontifical Mass on Tuesday morning at ten o’clock. 
To this Mass in the Cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception all the delegates are invited. The Most Reverend 
Francis P. Keough, archbishop of Baltimore and presi- 
dent general of the Association, will deliver the sermon. 
In the sessions that follow during the next four days 
the thousands of delegates gathered in Kansas City will 
center their papers and discussions in the chosen gen- 
eral theme of the 1952 meeting, “Catholic Education 
and the American Community.” 

*The speakers and the participants are representative 
of Catholic education throughout the United States. 
They come to these annual meetings out of a sense of 
‘devotion to their task—the education of over three 
million students spread over every level from the kinder- 
garten to the university. The chosen speakers and 
participants in panels, sections, and discussions are 
masters in their respective fields, and much that is 
constructive will result from their deliberations. 

The impact of Catholic education on the American 
community deserves to be projected into clear light 
that it may be better understood both by Catholics and 
their non-Catholic fellow citizens. It is hoped that this 
objective will be achieved in great degree during the 
days of the Kansas City meeting. The papers and ad- 
dresses, together with the records of panels and dis- 
cussions, will appear in the August 1952 issue of the 
Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. Every member of the association receives a copy 
of this Bulletin. 

The meetings of the convention, with few exceptions, 
will be held in the Municipal Auditorium. The dele- 
gates rejoice that this auditorium makes it possible to 
hold all meetings under one roof. Space is found in this 
same building for housing the convention headquarters, 
for providing lounges for Sister delegates, and for 
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serving luncheon at midday. The exhibits will occupy 
the auditorium’s Exhibition Hall. Here, easy of access, 
will be found a display of materials and equipment that 
are of service in the modern school, Delegates will do 
well to give close attention to the exhibits. Those who 
attended the previous meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association in Kansas City, March 27-29, 
1940, will remember how well fitted to their needs was 
the city’s municipal auditorium. The exhibits were near 
at hand, the acoustics of the Music Hall and the Arena 
were perfect, and delegates moved from room to room 
with the greatest ease in the well planned building. 


Bishop O’Hara To Address First Meeting 
EEE SES: 


Bishop O’Hara, host to the convention, will address 
the first general meeting in the Music Hall of the audi- 
torium, Tuesday afternoon at two o’clock. His interest 
in Catholic education and particularly in the work of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is well known 
throughout the United States, and the assembled dele- 
gates will know that they are listening to an expert in 
the field. The speakers committee has secured the Hon- 
orable John E. Swift, supreme knight of the Knights 
of Columbus, to give an address on the same program 
with Bishop O’Hara. The outstanding achievements of 
the Knights of Columbus in giving constructive assis- 
tance in all phases of Catholic education make it fitting 
that their chief officer should appear on the program. 
Judge Swift is a facile speaker whose words of wisdom 
will be in closest harmony with the academic atmos- 
phere. 

On Wednesday morning the program calls for meet- 
ings of the various departments of the association; 
these departmental meetings will continue through 
Wednesday and Thursday, morning and afternoon. The 
final group of the departmental meetings on Friday 
morning will lead up to the closing general meeting. 
The Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president of 
St. Louis University, will address this final meeting, 
and the Reverend Thomas J. Quigley, superintendent 
of Catholic schools in the diocese of Pittsburgh, has 
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taken as his subject, “Music and General Education.” 
Doctor Quigley is president of the National Catholic 
Music Educators Association. 


Seminary Department 


The first session of the major seminary department 
presents Father Marcellus Scheuer, O.Carm., of Hamil- 
ton, Massachusetts, and Father Marion L. Gibbons, 
C.M., of La Porte, Texas. Both of these men are experi- 
enced in seminary work and will take as their respec- 
tive subjects, “Instructions in Pastoral Medicine for 
Seminarians” and “A Corrective Reading Program in 
the Major Seminary.” The Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion will be of special interest to spiritual directors of 
seminaries. Monsignor Joseph C. Fenton of the Cath- 
olic University will speak on “The Aims and Methods 
of the Spiritual Director in Major Seminaries” and 
Father John P. McCormick, S.S. rector of the Theo- 
logical College of the Catholic University, on “Training 
the Seminarians in Obedience.” 

The Thursday morning session of the major semi- 
nary department, to be held in St. John’s Seminary, 
will attract many. The first speaker will be Bishop 
Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas City, and Father Clarence 
McAuliffe, S.J. of St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, 
Kansas, will follow the bishop with “A Theological 
Analysis of Mr. Paul Blanshard’s Attitude Toward the 
Church and Catholic Education.” Thursday will be 
taken up with a joint meeting of the major and minor 
seminary departments. Friday morning will be given 
over to a discussion of seminary problems ; this meeting 
is followed by the election of officers for the coming 
year. 

The minor seminary department in its first session 
will hear Father Bartholomew Fuerst, O.S.B., of St. 
Meinrad’s, Indiana and Father Gerald A. Kelly, S.J., 
of St. Mary’s, Kansas. Father Fuerst takes as his sub- 
ject, “Recommended Spiritual Reading for Minor Semi- 
narians” and Father Kelly will speak on “Obligations 
of the Minor Seminarian’s Confessor.” The Wednesday 
afternoon session will hear from two other authorities 
on minor seminary work, Father Kyran O’Connor, 
C.P., rector of the Passionist Seminary in St. Louis, 
and Monsignor Edmund F. Falicki, rector of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary in Grand Rapids. The minor semi- 
nary will devote its closing session to an open discus- 
sion of seminary problems. Both seminary departments 
have found out in the past that these open discussions 
are of great value to men whose lifework is to deal 
with the type of problems that come up for discussion. 
Many of the delegates are of the opinion that an entire 
day should be devoted to an analysis of the problems 
common to their experience in the daily work of the 
seminary. 
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College and University Department 


Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. of St. Mary’s College is 
the initial speaker at the first session of the college and 
university department. She will address herself to the 
subject : “The Catholic College and the Impact of Relig- 
ion on the American Community.” Father John J. 
Cavanaugh, C.S.C. of Notre Dame will follow with an 
address on “The Catholic College and the American 
Community.” Father Paul C. Reinert, S.J. of St. Louis 
University closes the session with a report of the com- 
mittee on accredidation and related topics. Two other 
important committee reports will feature the first hour 
of the Wednesday afternoon session: on Faculty Wel- 
fare by Father Francis L. Meade, C.M. of Niagara 
University, and on Nursing Education by Sister M. 
Emmanuel, O.S.F., of the College of Saint Teresa. 
This session will then break up into several groups. 

The first of these groups will hear and discuss the 
paper of Father John Flanagan, S.J., of St. Louis 
University, on “The Catholic College and Nursing 
Education.” The second group will consist of delegates 
interested in Inter-American Affairs and will hear first 
from Father Jose A. Sobrino, S.J. of the Spanish Em- 
bassy in Washington. His assigned subject is “The 
Catholic College and Latin-American Students in North 
America.” Sister Margaret Gertrude of Nazareth, Ken- 
tucky who is chairman of the committee on Inter- 
American Affairs, will give a report on the meeting of 
this committee. Doctor Thomas Allen Brady, vice presi- 
dent of the University of Missouri, is scheduled to 
address the third group. 


Graduate, Undergraduate Education As Themes 


The theme of the Thursday morning meeting of the 
college and university department centers around under- 
graduate and graduate education. Father Philip S. 
Moore, C.S.C., of Notre Dame will deal with the 
specification and inter-relationship of these two levels 
of education. Father William F. Cunningham, C.S.C,, 
of Notre Dame, who is a member of the executive board 
of the NCEA, essays to answer the question, “What is 
undergraduate education ?” and Father Robert J. Henle, 
S.J., of St. Louis University takes up the complemen- 
tary question, “What is graduate education?” A panel 
on Area Studies will be conducted simultaneously in 
room 400 under the chairmanship of Doctor William 
Conley of Seton Hall. 

Two committee reports of great interest to the de- 
partment will be given at the beginning of the afternoon 
session ; Father James F. Whelan, S.J., of Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans presents a report on membership; 
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and Father Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., will give his latest 
report on graduate studies. After discussion of these 
reports the department breaks up into a number of 
groups. Father John A. Flynn, C.M., of St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, addresses a group made up of 
college and university presidents. A joint meeting of 
deans and registrars will be held under the co-chair- 
manship of Father Thurston Davis, S.J., of Fordham 
University and Miss Catherine R. Rich of the Catholic 
University. Father Philip S. Moore, C.S.C. is scheduled 
to address an executive meeting of deans of graduate 
schools. The section on teacher education has as discus- 
sion leader Father William E. McManus of the De- 
partment of Education, NCWC. 

Participating in the discussion are Sister M. Nona, 
O.P., of Edgewood College, Madison ; Sister M. Josetta, 
R.S.M., of St. Francis Xavier College, Chicago ; Sister 
M. Emil, I.H.M., of St. Mary’s College, Monroe; and 
Sister M. Gerard, O.S.F., of Alverno College, Milwau- 
kee. Sister M. Augustine, O.S.F., of Alverno takes up 
a specific topic, “Pope Pius XII’s Counsel to Teaching 
Sisters and Its Implications for the Preparation of Re- 
ligious Teachers.” The final meeting on Frida¥ morn- 
ing will give the entire membership of the department 
opportunity to listen to two timely reports: that of 
Father McManus on recent educational legislation, and 
the report of the committee on graduate education by 
Father Philip S. Moore, C.S.C. 


Secondary School Department 


The Honorable Frank C. Nash, assistant secretary 
of defense for international security, of Washington, 
D. C., and Doctor Buell G. Gallagher, assistant com- 
missioner of education in the Office of Education, 
Washington, will address the Wednesday morning 
meeting of the secondary school department. Their 
assigned subjects are, respectively, “The Impact of 
Present World Conditions on the American Commu- 
nity” and “The Function of the Secondary School in 
the American Community.” 

The Wednesday afternoon meeting is under the chair- 
manship of Monsignor Edmund J. Goebel, superin- 
tendent of schools in the archdiocese of Milwaukee. He 
will present Sister M. Elaine, S.S.N.D., of New Orleans 
in “Preparing Girls for Parish Life”; Miss Shirley 
Stapleton of Kansas City in “How the Catholic High 
School Prepares for Parish Activities” ; Father Arthur 
M. Tighe of Joplin in “The Catholic High School and 
Parish Activities”; and Father Adolph J. Baum of 
Chester in “Preparing Boys for Parish Life.” 

In room 403 a speech program under the chairman- 
ship of Father John P. Cotter, C.M., of Brooklyn pre- 
sents Mr. Walter Mullen of the Catholic Forensic 
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League of New York in “Speech Problems on the Sec- 
ondary Level”; Brother Ivo Regan, C.S.C., of Gilmour 
Academy, Gates Mills, Ohio in “Speech Courses—An 
Integral Part of the Secondary School Curriculum” ; 
and Sister M. Zoe, S.C., of Pittsburgh in “Co-Curricu- 
lar Speech Activity—A Necessary Adjunct of the 
Speech Courses.” Chairman Cotter takes up the topic, 
“Speech Activity as a Means of Developing Articulate 
Leaders in the Community.” 

A separate group will give attention to a discussion 
of Catholic social conduct in the community, under the 
chairmanship of Father Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., 
of Wilmington. The chairman will present Father 
Thomas Donlan, O.P., of Chicago in “A Catholic Social 
Conscience for Community Living” and Father Andrew 
C. Smith, S. J., of Mobile in “The Promotion of the 
Cardinal Virtues in Student Community Conduct.” 


Organized Guidance Program 


The Thursday morning meeting takes up the story 
of the organized guidance program in the diocese of 
Kansas City. The material is presented through the 
medium of a panel of inquiry under the chairmanship 
of Guidance Director Mary Belle Welsh. It is hoped 
to give a comprehensive picture of what has been at- 
tempted and accomplished so far. No set addresses are 
planned for a simultaneous meeting that will discuss a 
list of practical problems thrown open to general dis- 
cussion from the floor, problems of school and com- 
munity touching the high school principal. Father Julian 
L. Maline, S.J., of West Baden Springs is chairman 
and will invite the submission of topics or problems from 
the floor. 

A board of experts acting as consultants will direct 
and summarize the discussions of such topics as “Fail- 
ures and Dropouts,” “School and Community Rela- 
tions,” and “Discipline.” The consultants are Father 
Thomas Reidy, O.S.F.S., of Philadelphia ; Father C. A. 
Carosella, O.P., of Jackson ; Father Lorenzo Reed, S. J., 
of New York; Brother Julius Edgar, F.S.C., of St. 
Louis ; Brother Paul Sibbing, S.M., of Dayton ; Brother 
John Baptist Titzer, C.S.C., of Notre Dame; Sister M. 
Leontine, S.S.N.D., of Jefferson City; and Sister M. 
Hyacinth, O.S.F., of Chicago. 

A third group in room 403 will take up the pressing 
question of the necessary pre-induction religious train- 
ing of students entering the armed forces. Chairman 
Brother John joseph, C.F.X., of Louisville will call 
upon Father Paul Cuddy, air force chaplain, to speak 
on the necessity for pre-induction religious training, and 
upon Father Paul L. O’Connor, S.J.,.of Xavier Uni- 
versity to outline a syllabus for this type of religious 
education. 

A closed session for administrators, under the chair- 
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manship of Father Joseph G. Cox of Philadelphia, will 
introduce a number of chosen administrators to speak on 
“The Evaluative Criteria.” Among these speakers are 
Father Lorenzo K. Reed, S.J., of Fordham University 
and Father Claude J. Stallworth, S.J., of New Orleans. 
A summary of this discussion and appropriate resolu- 
tions will be prepared for publication in the Proceedings. 


Life Adjustment Program 


Sister Mary Xavier, O.P., of Chicago will act as 
chairman of the single Friday morning meeting. The 
topic of discussion is the life adjustment program. Dis- 
cussion will center on various aspects of the program. 
How can the Catholic schools best promote life adjust- 
ment? What are the needs of modern youth that must 
be met by such a program? How best can we state the 
Christian philosophy that must direct this program? 
Among the speakers scheduled are Mr. J. Dan Hull, of 
the Office of Education, Washington; Sister Mary 
Janet, S.C., of the Catholic University; Brother Ber- 
tram, F.S.C., of Sacramento; and Monsignor Edmund 
J. Goebel of Milwaukee. This final meeting will con- 
clude with reports of committees and the election of 
officers for the coming year. 


Elementary School Department 


The Wednesday morning meeting of the elementary 
school department gives special attention to the conven- 
tion theme, “Catholic Education and the American Com- 
munity.” From Fordham University comes Doctor 
Francis M. Crowley to discuss “The Catholic School 
and Its Role in American Life.” Sister M. Marcelitta 
of Mishawaka takes as her phase of the theme, “The 
Effect of the Catholic Curriculum in the American Com- 
munity.” On Wednesday afternoon a supervisors’ meet- 
ing is scheduled with Superintendent Edmund J. Goebel 
of the Milwaukee archdiocese answering the question, 
“What does the teacher expect from the supervisor?” 
“Practical Helps for Supervision” is the topic offered 
by Sister M. Teresa Francis, B.V.M., of Dubuque. 

A kindergarten meeting on Wednesday afternoon 
presents Sister Mary Hortense, B.V.M., of Des Moines 
for “Christian Social Growth in Catholic Kindergarten” 
and Sister Mary De Pazzi of Pittsburgh in a dis- 
cussion of “The Catholic Kindergarten in the Com- 
munity.” 

In an attempt to bridge the gap between the home 
and the school the elementary department meeting on 
Thursday morning gives the platform to Mrs. Robert 
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Doherty of the Catholic Parent-Teacher Federation of 
Kansas City and to Sister M. Bernadetta of Chicago. 
Mrs. Doherty will evaulate the school from the view- 
point of the parent and Sister Bernadetta will look at 
the home from the viewpoint of the teacher. This joint 
viewing improves the community relationships of both 
home and school. 

The civic responsibility of the teacher and the pupils 
is the phase undertaken on Thursday afternoon. Doctor 
James Fitzgerald of Fordham University deals with the 
civic responsibility of the elementary school teacher, and 
Brother Augustine Cyril, F.S.C., of New York, gives 
guidance in interpreting the civic responsibility of pupils 
through social studies and current events. The closing 
meeting on Friday morning will give ear to Doctor 
Aloysius Church of Dearborn in solving the problems 
of the pupil in acquiring Christian social attitudes and 
to Father Hubert Duren of Westphalia, Iowa in a dis- 
cussion of the specific problems of rural pupils in ac- 
quiring Christian social attitudes. 


Committee and Special Meetings 


A number of committee and special meetings are 
scheduled throughout the days of the convention. Many 
of these meetings have to do with the business of in- 
dividual departments. We limit ourselves here to a note 
on several special panels. Doctor Bernard J. Kohl- 
brenner of Notre Dame will act as chairman of a panel 
on special education, and Doctor Katherine Keneally 
of the Catholic University, as chairman of a panel on 
reading, both panels scheduled on Wednesday afternoon. 
On Thursday afternoon Father John H. Wilson, C.S.C., 
of Notre Dame is chairman of a panel on vocations. The 
phases treated by chosen panelists are these: “Evaulat- 
ing Vocation Efforts” by Father Godfrey Poage, C.P., 
of Chicago ; “Fostering Vocations in High Schools” by 
Brother Frederick, F.S.C., Glencoe, Missouri; and “A 
Practical School Vocation Program” by Sister Mary 
Isabel, S.S.J., of Pittsburgh. Father Thomas Culhane is 
the summarizer. 

All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic edu- 
cational work are invited to become members of the 
National Catholic Educational Association. It is the de- 
sire of the executive board that the membership be 
increased so that the organization may represent a 
powerful influence in favor of religious education in 
America. Every Catholic can help in achieving the ob- 
ject of the association. We quote from the constitution 
of the National Catholic Educational Association : “The 
object of this Association shall be to keep in the minds 
of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as a basis of morality and sound education ; to 

(Continued on page 422) - 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 


in Catholic Schools 


By REV. WILLIAM F. JENKS, C.SS.R. 


323 East 61 Street, New York 21, New York 


F WE ARE to provide a parochial 
a education for “all of God’s 
children” and have “every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school,” our teaching nuns and brothers must be trained 
to care for the individual differences that exist among 
children.’ Further training is necessary if teachers of 
normal children are to instruct exceptional children. 
Our Catholic schools are doing an oustanding piece of 
work in instructing normal children. They are now 
called upon to do a normal job in instructing excep- 
tional children. 

The number of exceptional children has greatly in- 
creased, but no provision for their special needs has 
been made in the parochial school system. Some of 
these atypical children need special attention in the 
regular classroom, others need special classes or special 
schools, while all need trained, certified teachers, ful- 
filling the requirements of their state departments of 
education. - 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 








It is estimated that 12.4 per cent, or between four 
and five million children of elementary and secondary 
school age in the United States need special services. 
Only 11%, or 441,820 of these exceptional children 
are now under the care of 16,234 special class teachers 
in the public schools. We do not now have special classes 





‘Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., has 
launched a timely program in special education. Its summer 
session of 1952 offers a six-week institute for the preparation 
of teachers of sight-saving classes and teachers of Braille classes 
(June 30 to August 9). Last summer this very popular course 
was attended by representatives of twenty religious orders from 
twenty-five dioceses. Prior to the opening of the summer session, 
there is to be a workshop in special education. Lectures, seminars, 
field trips and discussions on the eleven groups of exceptional 
children will be offered. This workshop will give teachers of 
normal children a general knowledge of exceptional children 
and the field of special education. 
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for exceptional children in our parochial schools. The 
majority of the children, if placed in special classes now, 
will eventually be assimilated in the regular classes. 
Over 100,000 teachers of special classes are urgently 
needed. 

These children are called “exceptional” and deviate 
from what is supposed to be average in physical, mental, 
emotional, or social characteristics to such an extent, 
that they require special educational services in order 
to develop to their maximum capacity. For educational 
reasons, the blind and the partially seeing, the deaf, the 
cerebral palsied and the mentally retarded need special 
school programs, since different methods of instruction 
by a certified, trained teacher are necessary. These 
children can participate in many of the regular school 
programs with the normal children. For physical rea- 
sons, the child with lowered vitality, the cardiac, the 
epileptic and the orthopedic cases need special pro- 
grams; but even these should participate in some of the 
regular grade activities. 

When a child fails to fit into his age group in school, 
needs undue attention from the teacher, or cannot do the 
work of his class because of some special physical or 
mental deficiency, then he constitutes a special case. 
More attention should be focused on the child’s abilities 
rather than on his disabilities, and educational pro- 
visions should be made for the whole child. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 


Teachers and parents should understand the reason 
for special classes for exceptional children. The deaf, 
the partially seeing and the mentally retarded are more 
segregated by being held in a regular classroom where 
their needs are not understood. Partially seeing children 
attend the special class with a specially trained teacher 
only for those subjects which require close use of the 
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eyes and return to their regular class for the other sub- 
jects. In schools where special services and special 
classes are provided for handicapped children, the 
normal pupils have the benefit of more of the teacher’s 
time. In our parochial schools where we have such 
large classes, it is unreasonable to expect a nun or a 
brother to teach a very large class and still give the 
required attention to the exceptional children. We need 
special classes with trained teachers in our parochial 
schools. Forty-one states have enacted laws making 
special provisions for the education of exceptional chil- 
dren. Thitrty-two states have staff members in the 
state education departments carrying responsibility for 
the education of atypical children. 

Where you have exceptional children in the same 
class with the normal children, you would have to make 
adjustments for the mentally retarded ; the teacher must 
be a specialist in lip-reading, in speech correction, and 
in sight-saving technique. Children with physical handi- 
caps, emotional disturbances, and social maladjustments, 
as well as those with mental handicaps or intellectual 
brilliance, are also in need of special services by a 
trained teacher. There are some mild cases of handi- 
capped children who can attend the regular class. Special 
classes are needed for the more serious cases, and spe- 
cially trained, certified teachers are needed to conduct 
these classes. 

Chief Justice Holmes said: “Equal treatment of un- 
equals can only result in the greatest inequality.” There 
seems to be a great ignorance of the imperative need for 
special classes in our parochial school system, and a 
general inertia in even attempting to put programs of 
special education into effect. Simply to know that a 
child visually, acoustically, or orthopedically deviates 
from the normal is not sufficient; we must know the 
degree and the time of the onset of the impairment. 
Early diagnosis is of paramount importance. Preschool 
children with certain types of severe physical defects 
should be given early training. These are the blind, the 
deaf and those with cerebral palsy. We should not wait 
until the child shows that he is unfit; we should make 
an early diagnosis and find out the degree of handicap 


and make sure that the child does not become a mis- 
fit. 


THOROUGH MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS NEEDED 





A thorough medical examination should be given 
to each child entering school for the first time, and also 
at specific intervals throughout his school life. Height 
and weight measurements should be recorded for all 
children each year, and cumulative records kept of each 
child. Vision tests together with the necessary follow- 
up procedures, audiometric tests, various other individ- 
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ual tests and parent-teacher-nurse conferences should 
be held. The special education program should include 
remedial treatment, social adjustment, instruction, 
counseling and vocational training. Community, State 
and Federal agencies can be called upon to assist in 
the school program. 

Our parochial schools must adjust their curriculum 
to the needs of the exceptional child, since the excep- 
tional child cannot adjust himself to the parochial school 
curriculum. Trained and certified teachers of excep- 
tional children are needed not only for the atypical 
children among the two and one-half million children 
in our 8,000 Catholic elementary schools and the 518,878 
pupils in our Catholic secondary schools; but also to 
teach religion to the atypical children who are among 
the three million Catholic children in the public ele- 
mentary schools and the million and one-half in the 
public high schools. 

At the present time we have only three Catholic 
schools for the blind and eleven Catholic schools for 
the deaf—all East of the Mississippi, two classes for 
the partially seeing children and no braille classes for 
the blind children, and sixteen schools for the handi- 
capped, of which eight are for the mentally retarded. 
There are a number of speech clinics and reading clinics, 
but no special classes with trained, certified teachers in 
our parochial! school system. 


NEED FOR TRAINED TEACHERS 





Teachers preparing for special-class teaching should 
have completed the regular course for teachers of 
normal children, preferably in the elementary grades, 
and have taught normal children for at least two years. 
Teachers of sight saving classes, classes for crippled 
children, classes for the blind, and for some other 
groups of atypical children may prepare themselves by 
attending summer schools. Speech correctionists, 
teachers of the deaf, and others require longer periods 
of specialized training before they are adequately pre- 
pared for their work and fulfill the requirements for 
special teacher certification and standards for approval 
as laid down by the various state departments of educa- 
tion. 

How are teachers of exceptional children educated? 
Either by giving additional specialized education to ex- 
perienced elementary teachers, or by educating teachers 
in elementary and special education in a four or five 
year curriculum. Over sixty-six colleges offer at least 
one curriculum, and fourteen offer courses in three or 
more areas. The Catholic University in Washington, 
D. C., is the only Catholic institution offering a summer 
course with a laboratory class for teachers of partially 
seeing children. 
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ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT IN CHARGE 
OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The best solution to the problem of special education 
in our parochial schools would be to appoint an assis- 
tant superintendent of schools in charge of special edu- 
cation. His duty would be to direct the training of teach- 
ing nuns and brothers, and arrange for the establishment 
of special classes in centrally located parochial schools. 
The nuns appointed for individual testing and for 
speech correction work would have their weekly. pro- 
gram arranged by him. Lectures could be planned for the 
regular classroom teacher on the care of the less 
seriously handicapped children. Vision testing, audiom- 
eter testing, dental care, physical examinations, cu- 
mulative records, follow-up procedures—all would come 
under his supervision. In this way, an orderly, sys- 
tematic set-up of special classes could be arranged, 
and a satisfactory answer given to the criticism now 
leveled at our parochial school system, that we provide 
an education solely for the normal child and have no 
trained teachers or special classes for the exceptional 
child. 

Another facet of this great need for trained teachers 
presents itself when we realize that all of our Catholic 
children on our Catholic hospitals, convalescent homes 
and sanatoria are receiving a public school education 
by public school teachers. Provision must be made for 
the education of these children in their religion, since 
many of them will be confined for months and even 
years. The hospital nuns have their own duties to per- 
form, and cannot be expected to teach religion also. 
Arrangements could be made for a nun in a near-by 
convent, or a brother or seminarian to teach religion 
to these children. Parochial school texts should be 
used for the other subjects so that the child will be able 
to keep up with his class in school. Nuns and brothers 
trained in the methods of special education would 
know what procedures are to be followed in teaching 
religion to these children. Since two million children 
enter the hospitals every year, more attention must be 
given to the religious training of the hospitalized child. 
The education and the religious training of the home- 
bound child should also be considered, and special edu- 
cation methods for exceptional children should be a 
part of the training of our nursing sisterhoods. 


PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


There are over six and one-half million children of 
school age in the country with eye difficulties. The re- 
cent survey made in the public schools of St. Louis 
reveals that one out of every four hundred children 
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should be in a sight-saving class. There are only two 
sight-saving classes in the entire parochial school system 
in the country today. In 1950 less than one million 
dollars was spent on eye research, while five million 
dollars was spent on eye cosmetics. Much more has to 
be done in the field of prevention of blindness. The 
Louisville, Kentucky, schools over a period of seventeen 
years kept an unusually complete set of accident records 
which helped make some salutary recommendations 
for the guidance of the recreational activities of children. 

Children are placed in a sight saving class at the rec- 
ommendation of the ophthalmologist, if they have a 
visual acuity between 20/70 and 20/200 in the better 
eye after all medical and optical help has been provided. 
Children with serious, progressive eye difficulties and 
children suffering from diseases of the eye or diseases 
of the body that seriously affect vision are also placed in 
a sight saving class. Fifty per cent of blindness can be 
prevented with our present medical knowledge. Eight 
thousand children are now in the 664 public school sight 
conservation classes; but over 47,000 other children 
need these classes. The first class for partially seeing 
children in America was opened in Boston in 1913. 

The best method of discovering partially seeing chil- 
dren is by conducting a visual screening preferably by 
the teacher or the school nurse, and referring children 
with visual difficulties to an ophthalmologist for an 
eye examination. A sight saving teacher would have 
children from different grades in her room for those 
subjects which require close eye work. They return to 
their regular class for the other subjects. Letting these 
children use the materials of normal children would only 
hasten blindness. Sight saving classes are needed not 
only in our elementary but also in our secondary schools. 
Large print books of 18 and 24 point type, pencils with 
thick soft leads, cream-colored paper, special lighting, 
adjustable movable desks, typewriter and talking book, 
radio, arts and crafts and other materials are found in 
a sight saving classroom. We must bear in mind that 
visual difficulties often affect the life of the individual 
in its physical, mental, emotional, social, educational and 
vocational aspects, and the teacher must be trained to 
handle the various aspects of the visually handicapped 
child’s problems. 


BLIND CHILDREN 


850 new blind children enter braille classes every vear 
for the first time. Twenty-five cities have day school 
classes for 433 blind children, and year by year the num- 
ber is increasing by reason of the 17% increase in blind- 
ness resulting from congenital and hereditary causes. 
The first braille day class was opened in Chicago in 1896. 

(Continued on page 406) 
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TRAINING THE WILL 
In Junior High School 


By SISTER MARY PAULINE, S.S.J. 


St. Peter's School, Rutland, Vermont 


ae it was due to the pam- 
phlet “St. Paul Goes to College” or 


to the fact that St. Paul is the writer’s patron that he has 
become associated with this particular article. But in- 
stead of St. Paul going to college, how would it be to 
enlist the saint as a trainer of the will of “pre-adolescent 
youngsters” (as Kelly designates children from the ages 
of twelve to fourteen) ? He also calls this period in their 
lives one of transition! That would seem to imply rather 
a difficult period in which special tactics should be em- 
ployed. Surely much firmness but also equal kindness 
and sympathy would be needed. So the teacher’s task is 
one of utmost importance. Would St. Paul measure up 
to this delicate task? In my reading the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians this sentence seemed of special import: 
“You are a field of God’s tilling, a structure of God’s 
design; and we are only his assistants.”* The whole 
chapter is one in which the saint realizes his dependence 
upon God to give the increase. So score one for St. Paul 
—he understood how little he could do without the help 
of God. He realized, too, that it is to God that he was re- 
sponsible for his success or failure. 


ST. PAUL’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE WILL 


But what about St. Paul’s attitude toward the will? 
That he fully recognized its existence, freedom, and im- 
portance is most evident even from a hasty perusal of 
his epistles. One quotation from this same Epistle to the 
Corinthians may be cited: “I am free to do what I will; 
yes, but not everything can be done without harm. I am 
free to do what I will, but I must not abdicate my own 
liberty.”? Today when so many modern psychologists 
“deny that man has a will”*® and consequently neglect its 
training, it is good to realize that centuries ago St. Paul 
taught that man not only has a will but that he has an 
obligation to use it to safeguard his liberty. Surely he 
would agree that man is only free to do as he ought. 


~ 8 Cor: 3,9. 
2Ibid., 6, 12. 
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Suppose now that by some intervention of Divine 
Providence St. Paul were allowed once more to be num- 
bered among the members of the militant Church, and 
as St. Paul the teacher he were assigned to instruct and 
help mould the wills of forty-two pre-adolescent boys 
and girls who are typical Americans with that typically 
American attitude: “Well, what am I going to get out 
of it?” He walks into his classroom in modern dress in 
this year of our Lord 1952. Let us suppose he has the 
usual curriculum to cover. Being a saint he will keep to 
schedule since he surely must practice what he preached 
and centuries ago in writing to the Romans he said: 
“The administrator must be content with his administra- 
tion, the teacher with his work of teaching.”* As already 
stated he is fully aware of his obligation. 

What would be his attitude toward these children? 
No doubt, it would be that which he felt toward the 
Romans when he wrote: “I know you are full of good 
will . . .”’> However good will does not necessarily imply 
strong wills or trained wills, else we could dismiss our 
accommodating and sainty instructor and allow him to 
return to his heavenly abode, for we all admit most 
youngsters do show good will. No, St. Paul is fully aware 
of the need for strengthening this wonderful control 
faculty of his class. He also knows that the intellect must 
cooperate with the will in this tremendous undertaking 
and fully agrees with McCarthy that “there is only one 
way of training the will, and that is by exercising it, and 
the exercise must be performed by the man himself. Will- 
training is self-training.”® No doubt our heavenly teach- 
er also realizes the need for permanent life motives. In all 
these matters he would surely acquiesce in the views 
of Johann Lindworsky, S.J. in his admirable work, The 
Training of the Will. 


MOTIVES TO INFLUENCE ACTIONS 


But the task still remains: how must this be done? 
St. Paul faces his class. Before him are forty-two of 


3R. C. McCarthy, S.J., Training the Adolescent, p. 66. 
*Romans 12, 8. 

®Jbid., 15, 14. 

®McCarthy, op. cit., p. 69. 
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God’s masterpieces composed of body and soul and cre- 
ated to His image and likeness. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles is certainly familiar with St. Thomas’. famous 
phrase: “There is nothing in the intellect that was not 
first in the senses,” and is convinced of its truth. He 
realizes, too, that each of his class has a memory made 
up of two divisions; namely, the sensory and the intel- 
lectual. He must store that faculty with motives which 
can be immediately recalled to influence action at some 
critical event in the future. Surely our saint will be able 
to cope with this situation. In his travels to Athens he 
found among their many false gods one labeled “to the 
unknown god ;” he was quick to take advantage of this 
concrete example so that he called out : “This is the God 
of whom I preach.” So convincingly did he preach of 
the true God that the Athenians said: “We shall hear 
you again !”’ So we can rest assured that this fiery orator 
will use every possible device to fire the imaginations of 
his youthful students to a realization of true values which 
in turn will become motives for future worthwhile ac- 
tions. But we can be equally certain that our wise and 
sensible saint will not make the mistake of dazzling his 
hearers by his own personality but will preach “Christ 
crucified” as he did in days of old. He will also strive to 
“distinguish between objectively real and subjectively 
experienced values,”’ and by so doing bring about a 
permanent influence in the lives of his pupils. 


HE WOULD USE STORY METHOD 





Probably St. Paul would use the method which our 
Lord Himself preferred in His teaching, namely, the 
story method. It might be a brief incident from the life 
of a saint typifying some virtue of particular import to 
growing youth. But the story no matter how dramatical- 
ly or charmingly told would be of little worth in will 
training unless some helpful ideal is left with the listen- 
er. So there would necessarily be the little check up at 
the end reviewing salient points and of those especially 
applicable to individuals. Nor can we believe that St. 
Paul would be loath to use other stories besides those of 
our Lord and the saints. 

Is it too much of a flight of fancy to consider that he 
who spoke of “running in races” to the early Corinthians 
would disdain using examples of heroes to impress upon 
modern youth the need of mortification both in the ath- 
letic field and in the spiritual life? In writing to the 
Corinthians he told them: “Every athlete must keep all 
appetites under control.” To this he also added: “I buffet 
my own body and make it my slave; or I, who have 
preached to others, may myself be rejected as worth- 
less.”* Thus he realized the great need of bodily control. 


™W. A. Kelly, Educational Psychology, p. 88. 
" Gee, 325; 77. 
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So we can well imagine his inculcating the daily prac- _ 





tice of many little acts of self-denial which serve to 
strengthen the will and keep down the unruly lower 
nature. Nor would mortification for mortification’s sake 
be advocated, but a careful explanation given of the 
utility of each little act of self-denial in giving strength 
to the will. Since the athlete acts in such a manner to 
gain an earthly prize, ““God’s athletes” should not dis- 
dain such methods in order to gain a heavenly one. Such 
at least were the saint’s sentiments. 


APPEAL TO NATURAL MOTIVES, TOO 





Truly the saints were intensely spiritual but not at all 
one-sided. Thus Professor Paul will bear in mind that 
his pupils are composed of both body and soul and 
wholeheartedly accede to the doctrine taught by Rev. 
Ernest R. Hull, S.J., in his Collapse in Adult Life, name- 
ly, that after we have thoroughly imbued our pupils with 
the highest possible “principles of law and duty,” we 
must not despise “the appeal to natural motives.” Father 
Hull does not propose these as a substitute for moral 
ones but only as a reinforcement to them. In this work 
he makes a plea that they be not overlooked and makes 
a parallel between their use in will training and the use 
St. Ignatius made of the meditation on hell in his Spir- 
itual Exercises. 

Since we are human, human motives from time to 
time can be of great value. In reference to this same 
point, Father Hull also cites the example of St. Paul 
who ‘said of himself: “It was for me to plant the seed, 
for Apollo to water it, but it was God who gave the in- 
crease.” He interprets this as an acknowledgment on 
the part of the apostle of his use of human means as a 
preparation for God’s grace. Thus he brings out that 
grace is built upon nature and hence the wisdom of using 
natural means. 

According to Kelly “the essential aim of will training 
is self-control.”*° From the above we can presume that 
such too is our heavenly preceptor’s belief. However, 
let us not think that such an important aim would re- 
ceive only passing attention. Self-control as the word 
indicates is “a command of oneself.” Most assuredly St. 
Paul would not rest complacent if his class were contin- 
ually “teacher-controlled” in the sense that while he was 
in command and constantly on the alert discipline was 
faultless. Certainly authority must be respected and 
obeyed. But what the apostle would desire and work 
for would be a carry-over of this discipline into other 
places and at times when his vigilant eye could no longer 
rest upon them.. No doubt from time to time he would 
give opportunities of seeming lack of supervision and a 
relaxation of vigilance. In this he would be in full accord 
with Father Hull whose work has already been men- 
tioned. 








*I Cor., 3, 6. 
1°Kelly, op. cit., p. 198. 





The pupils should not be constantly shielded and 
treated as “hot house plants,” for thus no character or 
will training can be accomplished. During these periods 
of trial, encouragement should be given to the faithful 
ones and proper advice and even punishment meted out 
to the recalcitrant. Would St. Paul approve of this latter 
measure? We think so, for in chapter twelve of his 
Epistle to the Hebrews he points out the efficacy of 
chastisement and reminds them that it is for their good. 
True chastisement tends to lose some of its sting once 
the justice and real worth to the individual is made 
evident. 

In closing his Epistle to the Hebrews St. Paul informs 
them that “our brother Timothy has been set at liber- 


ty"; perhaps at the close of this paper it would be fair 
to set him too “at liberty” and allow him to return to the 
realm of the blessed. May he leave with us some of his 
saintly spirit so that in future we may go about our work 
of training these youthful sons and daughters of our 
heavenly Father with renewed vigor and with increased 
knowledge of their need as well as of our human frailty 
and limitations. The realization that we do not work 
alone should be our comfort and consolation. We can 
repeat with the same great Apostle: “I can do all things 
in Him who strengtheneth me.” Yes, all things—even 
the difficult task of training the wills of the modern 
youth of today! 


1!Hebrews, 13, 23. 
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The trend today is away from the residential schools and 
the gradual increase in the number of day classes with 
the children living at home with their parents. Trained 
certified teachers of braille classes are needed in our 
parochial schools, not only to teach blind children but 
also to teach the children who are transferred from 
a sight saving class to a braille class. 

Children are considered “blind” when they have a 
visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye with 
correcting glasses, or an equally handicapping defect in 
the visual field. The normal blind child is ready to enter 
school at about the same age as the seeing child. A 
trained teacher instructs the blind children in those 
subjects in which they cannot follow the regular class- 
room instruction and depend almost entirely upon 
their sense of touch and hearing. Careful attention must 
be paid to any defect a blind child might have in hear- 
ing and speech. The braille Classroom would have a 
typewriter, a talking-book, a braille-writer, braille slate 


and stylus, books in braille and other materials. Some 
of the subjects are taken with the sighted children in 
the regular class. The blind children join with the 
sighted children in as many school activities as possible, 
and are encouraged to be independent and to earn a 
living in a sighted world. 

The marked increase in the number of blind children 
in recent years has become so alarming that parents of 
blind children have banded together and formed a group 
known as “Parents of Blind Children.” They pool their 
information and resources and attend summer school to 
learn how to care for their sightless children. Neither the 
cause nor the cure of retrolental fibroplasia—causing 
blindness in premature infants—is known today. The 
parents of blind children feel that their sightless children 
have a right to a parochial school education just as 
much as sighted children, and that a child should not 
be excluded from a parochial school and separated from 
his playmates, simply because he is blind. 
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HE preface to the fourth volume of 

Collier’s History of Nations carries 
this laudatory note: “For Italian history since 476 A.D., 
Bosco’s Italian History has been the foundation. It+is 
one of the most satisfactory digests of the very com- 
plicated history of the peninsula during the centuries of 
disunion down to the present time. It has passed through 
several Italian editions being considered in Italy a 
standard authority.” 

The Bosco referred to is, of course, St. John Bosco, 
the founder of the Salesian Society. His literary career 
and efforts in furthering the cause of the Catholic press 
were responsible for his appearance in 1936 on one of the 
Vatican City postage stamps commemorating the world- 
wide Catholic press exhibition. The choice was just, for 
Don Bosco wrote over one hundred books and booklets 
including civil and ecclesiastical histories, histories of 
the popes, biographies, pamphlets on moral and apolo- 
getical topics, books of devotion, and dramas. Like his 
patron, St. Francis of Sales, Don Bosco was a journalist 
inasmuch as he wrote for the need of the day, not for 
posterity. 


PREPARATION FOR HIS WRITINGS 





His extensive reading of history and literature during 
his seminary days served him as a preparation for his 
literary undertakings. When still a young cleric he 
crammed many notebooks with matter which he pains- 
takingly culled concerning the defense of religion, the 
Catholic Church, and the papacy. He also jotted down 
notes of edifying stories, practices of piety, and sacred 
and profane themes for use in school. If his notes were 
not complete his tenacious memory would fill the gap. 
For instance, while writing a book entitled The Little 
Orphan of the Alps in 1870, he wished to include a story 
which he had read in a book 35 years before. He called 
one of his priests, told him from memory the book, the 
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DON BOSCO 
Educational Writer 


By BROTHER LAWRENCE FISCHER, S.D.B. 
Don Bosco College, Newton, New Jersey 





page, and even the paragraph where the story was! 
With his Oratory to direct and the constant demands 
on him to preach, give conferences, hear confessions, and 
hold audiences, he could utilize only odd moments lopped 
off here and there during the day or night and on jour- 
neys. He worked with equal ease in a carriage or on a 
train as in his own room. Taking out his manuscripts, 
he would with great tranquillity scrutinize, revise, and 
correct every sheet. In this way he accomplished this 
work without loss of time. It several times happened 
that the day for printing the “Catholic Readings” ap- 
proached and the printer would insist on having the 
manuscript at once, while Don Bosco had not yet writ- 
ten as much as a line. He would sit down at his desk in 
the evening and write all night long ; and the next morn- 
ing all, or at least most of his manuscript was ready. 


SIMPLICITY OF STYLE 


Don Bosco was aware that the literary stomachs of 
the plebs could not digest a flowery sesquipedalian dish. 
He aimed therefore at a simple and lucid style and he 
resolved to hit his target in spite of the difficulties this 
involved. During his first attempts, he was compelled to 
read and reread, write and rewrite many pages time and 
again because at school he had been drilled in a different 
style. 

To assure himself that he could be understood by all, 
he asked common people to pass their judgment on what 
he had written. The first reviser of his works was a 
doorkeeper ; later on he had simple workmen read his 
writings, and after they had read them, he requested 
them to tell his mother what they had read. Before pub- 
lishing the second edition of his Ecclesiastical History, 
he read it from cover to cover to his mother. When she 
got the impression, for example, that Emperor Constan- 
tine had persecuted the Christians, he revised that part 
until his mother understood it correctly. On reading at 
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another time a panegyric of St. Peter, in which he 
called the apostle a great “Clavigero” (a keeper of keys), 
Mamma Margaret, believing this to be the name of a 
place, interrupted him, saying: “Clavigero? Where is 
that place?” He at once perceived that the word was not 
an ordinary one and would therefore not be readily 
understood by uneducated people. Thereupon he changed 
it. 

Don Bosco’s love for simplicity secured a ready de- 
mand for his writings and a very large circulation for 
them. The subscribers to his Catholic Readings num- 
bered 14,000—an astonishing figure for that period, and 
during his lifetime six and a half million copies of the 
Giovane Provveduto were printed. It cannot be imagined 
how warmly several of his works were received, and 
then studied as if they were textbooks. A noted school 
inspector, visiting Don Bosco at the Oratory, said: “To 
enable boys to learn the Italian language well, I make 
use of your little works on Dominic Savio, Luigi Comol- 
lo, and Mickey Magone; and I usually tell them that in 
these little books by Don Bosco they can learn a clear 
and simple Italian.” 


AIMING AT SOULS 


Although Don Bosco felt within himself the grace 
and the power to be a successful writer, yet he never 
aimed at becoming a writer for sake of doing so; his 
aim was to work for the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls. He indeed lived up to his motto: Give me souls ; 
take away the rest. The good he did for souls was great. 
One professor, after having read Don Bosco’s Italian 
History, exclaimed: “He who has written this is an 
angel.” His manual of prayers for youth, the Giovane 
Provveduto, caused many boys to give themselves over 
to the service of God, and it drew many away from vice ; 
the appendix, dealing with the fundamentals of the Cath- 
olic religion, converted several Protestants. 

Don Bosco attended to his writings with so much re- 
collection that he seemed to be absorbed in prayer; he 
always began with the invocation to the Holy Ghost and 
finished with a prayer of thanksgiving. His purpose on 
every page, in every sentence, was to instruct, to edify, 
and to do good. One day a famous professor referring to 
Don Bosco’s Ecclesiastical History asked him what he 
did when meeting with difficult points, as for example, 
when he would have to write evil of some person. 
“Where I can speak well,’ Don Bosco answered, “I 
speak well, and where I should speak evil, I say 
nothing.” 

“And what about the truth?” retorted the professor. 

“I do not write for the intelligentsia,” answered the 
Saint, “but for common people and boys. If I narrated 
something unsuitable, I would disturb the faith of some 
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poor soul. Would this not be leading one into sin? If I 
mentioned to an uneducated person the fault of a mem- 
ber of a Congregation, would I not instill doubts regard- 
ing the whole community? Is not this a mistake? Only 
one who has before his eyes the history of two thousand 
years can see that the defects of men do not at all dim 
the holiness of the Church, but rather prove her divinity 
because it is clear that God had always sustained her. 
Remember that the evil impressions received in tender 
age from imprudent words often bring sad consequences 
to faith and good morals.” 

Whenever he could inculcate a good thought, he never 
failed to do so. The reading of any of his works will 
evoke admiration. Even his humorous works, such as 
the almanac called Ji Galantuomo (The Gentleman), 
are edifying. His /talian History is chock full of wise 
reflections whose purpose is to educate the young to 
love virtue and to hate vice. Some such are: “Only the 
Catholic religion, because it is divine, can make man 
victorious over debauchery, luxury, and ambition, and 
induce him to practice temperance, honesty, and modes- 
ty.” “Honors do not constitute true happiness. Man can 
call himself happy only when he practices virtue.” “Men 
must love science and virtue and endeavor during their 
life to accomplish such things as may redound to the 
welfare of others.” 

Good thoughts are not wanting even in one of his 
works on arithmetic: “A son spends two dollars a week 
in smoking tobacco; five dollars playing billiards ; how 
much would he have at the end of a year, if he abstained 
from such habits?” “A gentleman wishing to dispose of 
all his riches, makes his last will, and leaves $5,500.85 
for the restoration of a church ; $580.80 for the instruc- 
tion of youth; and $434.45 to the poor. How much does 
he leave?” “An economical father saved in a year 
$825.90 ; his son by depriving himself of several amuse- 
ments saved $226.32 ; the mother by her diligence, earned 
$162.42. How much did they all save for the family 
welfare ?”” 


WRITING FOR YOUTH AND COMMON PEOPLE 


Don Bosco was bent on reaching youth and the masses 
with his writings. The scope of his literary efforts is 
contained in a letter of March 19, 1885. “While desiring 
to instruct all the people, I wished by the Catholic Read- 
ings to make the spirit of our institute known, and to 
draw the young to virtue, especially by means of the 
biographies of Dominic Savio, Besucco, and the like. By 
the manual of prayers, I wished to lead them to church, 
to instill the spirit of piety, and to draw them to receive 
the sacraments frequently. By means of the revised 
Italian and Latin classics, the History of Italy, and other 
historical and literary works, I wished, as it were, to 
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place myself beside the pupils in class, and to preserve 
them from so much evil. I wished to be their companion 
during recreation, and I have considered composing a 
series of humorous books, which I hope will soon come 
from the press. Finally, by the Salesian Bulletin, I 
wished, among other things to keep alive the love, spirit, 
and maxims of St. Francis de Sales in the boys return- 
ing to their homes, and thus to make them instruments 
of salvation to others.” 


THE SPREADING OF GOOD LITERATURE 


Early in 1850 he founded a society to check the miasma 
produced by the bad press and irreligion; and he ob- 
tained the favorable view of five very learned ecclesiastics 
from among the most distinguished and zealous in Turin. 
Nine years later saw him form another society for the 
spreading of the Catholic Readings and other Catholic 
books. The following article was inserted into the pro- 
gram of the Society: 


“Whenever there are pecuniary means on hand, the 
Society shall also have Catholic books printed, and 
shall distribute them gratuitously, or promote their 
sale by offering them at the lowest possible price.” 


He also began to distribute good books in hospitals and 


especially among soldiers. 

The destruction of bad books and their replacement 
by good books was one of the effective means by which 
Don Bosco did much good. Protestant propaganda was 
continuing its assaults against the Catholic religion and 
in Turin it had established a society for the spreading 
of pamphlets throughout Italy with an evangelical li- 
brary which was sending out thousands and thousands 
of copies of heretical books, published in Paris, Dublin, 
and London; it also printed a newspaper called the 
Buona Novella (the good news). A father of one of the 
pupils of the Oratory was spreading bad books and 
newspapers and pocketing the profits. When Don Bosco 
heard this, he rushed to the man’s store and by means 
of gentle manners persuaded the man to give him the 
entire heretical merchandise. The books were brought 
to the Oratory and burned in the presence of all the 
boys. In exchange, the priest sent the man a cartful of 
good books..But Don Bosco did not stop there. He es- 
tablished printing shops to serve as printing schools and 
for the spreading of the good press. 

A Jew residing in Milan was surprised one day in 
1861 on receiving a copy of the Regulations of the Sales- 
ian Cooperators and a copy of the Salesian Bulletin. He 
voiced his astonishment to Don Bosco who answered: 
“Tt really is an unusual thing for a Catholic priest to 
propose an association of charity to a Jew. However, the 
charity of the Lord has no bounds and excepts no person 
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of whatever age, condition, or creed he may be. Among 
our boys, who are eighty thousand, we have had, and 
still have some Jewish boys. On the other hand, you tell 
me that you belong to the Mosaic religion, and that we 
Catholics follow rigorously all the books which that 
great prophet has left us; there is difference only in the 
interpretation.” He concluded by saying that he would 
continue to send the Bulletin because nothing would be 
found in it that might offend the man’s conscience. 


IN PRAISE OF GOOD BOOKS 


A sort of encomium on good books was given by him 
three years before his death. In the circular letter to all 
the Salesian houses he wrote in part: 


The spreading of good books among the people is 
one of the means to preserve the reign of the Savior 
in so many souls. . . . Good books are all the more 
necessary since nowadays irreligion and immorality 
avail themselves of this weapon to spread havoc 
throughout the fold of Jesus Christ, and to draw 
the unwary and the disobedient to perdition. Hence 
it is necessary to use weapon against weapon. The 
written word has many advantages over the spoken 
word. A good book may go even into houses which 
a priest could not enter, and it is tolerated and even 
appreciated also by bad people because it may be a 
remembrance or a gift. A good book does not cause 
anyone to blush; if it is neglected, it does not be- 
come troubled; when read, it teaches the truth; if 
it is despised, it does not complain; at times it even 
leaves a remorse which will arouse a desire for 
knowing the truth. Sometimes it remains dusty on 
a desk or in a library and nobody thinks of it. But 
there will come a moment of solitude or of sadness, 
of grief or annoyance, of a feeling for diversion, of 
anxiety concerning the future, and this faithful 
friend will quit its dust, will open its pages, and the 
admirable conversations of a St. Augustine, a 
Blessed Colombini, a St. Ignatius, are renewed. .. . 
He who gives a good book, which may have no other 
merit than that of arousing a thought of God, has 
already acquired an incomparable merit before God. 
And yet how much more may be obtained! If a book 
in a family is not read by the one to whom it has 
been sent or donated, it will probably be read by a 
son or a daughter, a friend or a neighbor. A book 
in a country place is sometimes read by many. God 
only knows the good a book given as a token of 
friendship does in a city, in a circulating library, in 
a workmen’s club, or in a hospital. 


Thus Don Bosco in his efforts at reaching the masses 
through the written word and a simple style, in battering 
down the rampart of heretical and pagan literature, de- 
serves a prominent niche in the gallery of all-time Cath- 
olic writers. 
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TEACHER COMPETENCE 


By SISTER M. MICHAEL, I.H.M. 


Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles 27, California 


NE OF THE greatest problems 
that confronts educators engaged in 


the training of young teachers and in the inservice 
training of experienced teachers is the developing of 
teacher competencies. Teacher competence has been 
defined as those abilities which enable a teacher to form 
behavior patterns in children, while teaching subject 
matter, that these children might live successful lives 
in our democratic society. 

Christian educators, too, are concerned about the 
teacher competence of religious teachers and their in- 
fluence in forming that end product, the child, a member 
of the democratic society now, but one who will live 
forever in a heavenly society. Long before any teacher 
training college or department of education was estab- 
lished, teacher competence was the fundamental concern 
of the founders of every religious institute devoted to 


teaching. These founders had in mind teacher com-° 


petence when they planned for the successful influence 
of the members of their community upon their students, 
and when they planned the spiritual life of each partic- 
ular community. They were concerned with the teacher 
competence that mattered, the formation of souls, the 
souls entrusted to the care of the Sisters who were to 
follow through the years. 

Today that secularism has taken such a hold, the 
Christian teacher has to reexamine her approaches to 
see to what degree her methods or techniques, her want 
of teacher competence are contributing to this most 
destructive force. Yes, secularism, the besetting sin of 
this generation, has crept into even the Catholic educa- 
tional system, or why should Bishops be so concerned. 
Secularism has been defined not as the denial of God, 
but the practical exclusion of God from human thinking 
and living. Referring to Catholic education, Father 
Cantwell said: “There is secularism in our teachers, 
secularism in our schools, secularism in our students, 
secularism in our classrooms, secularism in our cur- 
riculum, secularism in our extra-curricular activities, 
and secularism even in our teaching of religion.”* Is 


'Reverend Daniel M. Cantwell, “Secularism in Church”, Com- 
monweal, 48:25 (October 1, 1948), p. 593. 
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he too critical? Is secularism the fault of students or 
the fault of their parents? Are these parents the product 
of a Catholic education? Such questions must be given 
serious consideration. 


IDEALS TRANSFORMED INTO ACTION 


If secularism has crept into Catholic education, the 
fault must lie in the process, for it is not to be found in 
the purpose. Perhaps teachers unconsciously have 
divorced theory from practice. Catholic educators admit 
that they have ideals. But do they transform these 
ideals into action? Yes, they would not want to think 
that they have not been concerned about God and His 
place in education, but they have failed in making theory 
an actual part of the student’s life. They speak of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, but what does it mean? If 
students understood the real meaning of the Mystical 
Body of Christ in every human being, they would react 
as Christ in their thoughts, works, and actions. 

Public education is based upon the philosophy: 
“Education for democratic living is our important 
social task, and that changes as the nature of democracy 
changes.” What then is the purpose of Catholic educa- 
tion? To paraphrase the encyclyical, Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth of Pius XI, who stated that the aim in 
education is “to cooperate with divine grace in forming 
Christ in those regenerated by baptism,” Catholic edu- 
cation is to provide those experiences which, with the 
assistance of divine grace, will develop in the young the . 
ideas, the attitudes, and the habits that are demanded 
for Christ-like living in our American democratic 
society.” 

Even though, as is so often said, this secularism or - 
materialism exists, and even though educators might 
be failing in relating theory to practice, the one bright 


2Commission on American Citizenship, Guiding Growth im 
Christian Social Living, Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington D. C., 1944, p..5. 
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spot in the Church today is in America, and it is due 
to the Sisters; it is due to the parochial school system. 
The Sisters have accomplished much because of their 
consecrated lives. Though it is true that many graduates 
from Catholic schools have strayed from their Father’s 
house, there exists a flowering of a great renaissance 
among a large number of the Catholic laity. This renais- 
sance is referred to as the lay apostolate. Our Catholic 
Sisters have played no small part in these many move- 
ments that have as their main objective to sanctify the 
laity. Religious are conscious of the full meaning of the 
words of Leon Bloy, “There is only one sad thing in 
all the world and that is not to become a saint.” And as 
religious teachers develop these so-called behavior pat- 
terns or social virtues they are preparing students for 
the fullness of Christian living. 










MOVEMENTS TO KNOW AND FOSTER 








The movements contributing to this so-called renais- 
sance are in keeping with the ideas that our Holy Father 
gave in his encyclical. They are being carried out through 
the different Catholic Action programs which we find 
under a variety of titles such as the sodality, study clubs, 
the Grail, Friendship House, Third Orders, the Rosary 
Crusade, retreats for the laity, or the great Christopher 
program. What are all these organizations? Really they 
are not organizations ; they are movements. They have 
no officers ; they charge no dues, They are ways of life 
for the sanctification of the individual as he serves 
society. Love of God comes through the love of neighbor. 

As we acknowledge this flowering of Christian life, 
we realize it is found only among a limited number and 
secularism is the greatest enemy Christian teachers have 
to combat. Therefore, it is the responsibility of re- 
ligious teachers to know these movements, to evaluate 
them, to contribute to the furthering of them, for they 
are the positive activities that will replace the cancerous 
evil of secularism that is undermining society today. 

Yes, competent teachers use every approach, every 
aid to develop those behavior patterns in their children 
that they may function as worthy citizens of a democracy 
in adult life. Religious teachers must do the same, for 
they, too, are concerned about forming behavior pat- 
terns that are theo-centric, that are God-like, that have 
a supernatural goal, that are not only for now in this 
present society but for all eternity. What they are 
really concerned about as competent teachers is why 
they are not so successful as they should be in reaching 
these goals. Are they so idealistic that they fail to de- 
velop those techniques that erect the bridge to reach 
the goal? They have theory but not sufficient action. 


Or are they failing because they suffer from teacher 
frustration ? 
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The most deadly frustrating reactions that are playing 
havoc in developing those behavior patterns are found 
in the complaints made by teachers so frequently when 
they say: “The course of study covers too much; it is 
too difficult. How can students pass diocesan tests (if 
they have such) and cover this material? They never had 
students like mine; they can’t read; they have low 
1.Q.’s; they have language difficulty.” 

Such teachers are’ placing the emphasis upon subject 
matter and passing tests. They even believe that the 
returns reflect the fact that they are good or poor 
teachers. Their entire philosophy is wrong. Such an 
outlook prevents one from being a competent teacher. 
Yes, subject matter must be taught ; content is necessary. 
No one will deny that. But the course of study must 
not be covered by making such assignments as: “work 
the next ten problems; write the next ten words; read 
the next ten pages; answer the last ten questions.” 


COURSES OF STUDY SERVE AS GUIDES 


Courses of study must be considered as charts, guides, 
ways or means that contain the content to develop those 
behavior patterns which help to make an individual an 
effective member of society. The framework to be 
covered is there; the suggested textbooks are listed. 
The emphasis is upon the formation of the student. 
The most important part of the course of study is 
its objectives, the goals to be obtained. We quote frem 
courses of study prepored by the Los Angeles Board 
of Education the following maxims: 


Inspire students with a sense of responsibility. 
Make them conscious of their contribution to 
society. 

Promote socially desirable attitudes and behavior 
in all human relations. 

Help students understand and appreciate the part 
played by music, art, literature, and religion in 
their personal lives and world affairs. 

Develop attitudes, educate feelings, encourage 
worthwhile purposes and true standards of conduct. 
Form those work habits that help the student to 
study, to follow instructions, to evaluate his own 
work. 

Stress affirmative values that are fine and enduring. 
Interpret the American spirit. It is not one of pes- 
simism, cynicism, but one of faith and achievements. 
Go beyond the material things. Enter the realm of 
human values, human relationships, the intangible 
things of the spirit, into creative living. 

Deepen interest and enjoyment in reading. 
Develop powers of appreciation as found in nature, ~ 
in beauty, in good deeds, in people, in ethical, in- 
tellectual achievement. 

Improve reading habits, techniques, choices. 





Select and memorize personally valuable quota- 
tions. 


Initiate and participate in group activities. 

Form a philosophy of life... . 

The syllabus on Moral and Spiritual Values* deserves 
serious consideration by teachers concerned with form- 
ing behavior patterns in their students. Everything 
needed—bibliography, methods, content, material, tech- 
nique, approach—is worked out for the teacher from 
the kindergarten through the senior class in high 
school. The twelve key qualities that are developed in 
detail are: appreciation, cooperation, courage, faith, 
generosity, good will, honesty, loyalty, respect for law, 
responsibility, kindness, reverence. The subjects used 
as media for developing these natural virtues include 
literature, music, art, and social studies. These activities 
are related to the student here and now, to his school, 
his community, the society in which he has to live, to 
serve and to contribute. The syllabus itself is sufficiently 
rich and explanatory. It hardly needs the creative powers 
of a teacher. One quotation from this course of study 
is of special interest to religious teachers: “How rich 
this guide will become as you study it, and add to its 
content the inspiration of your spiritual experience.” 
Religious will teach also the religious principles that 
should guide and control every occupation, ativity and 
interest of a rational creature of God. 


CATHOLIC GUIDE ALSO AV AILABLE 





Catholic educators also have developed material in 
keeping with the Catholic philosophy of education. Such 
has been worked out by the Catholic University of 
America in the Guide to Christian Social Living referred 
to earlier. If this course of study, which contains many 
of the activities quoted from the public school courses 
of study, were followed carefully by every Catholic 
teacher, the gap between theory and practice would end 
and all education would become more effective. The 
introduction to this series, written by the late, and out- 
standing educator, the Right Reverend Monsignor 
George Johnson, should be meditatively studied by every 
Religious several times a year. It should be the basis of 
an examination of conscience. Lesson plans, techniques, 
methods, activities are all included. They have been de- 
veloped in detail by experts in each grade level. 

Secularism could not gain such a hold if the Guide 
were made the framework of the elementary school 
system—for the elementary school is the foundation 
upon which is built all higher education. If Christian 
social living functioned as directed in this Guide, Ca- 
tholic education would be making a still greater impres- 





SLos Angeles Board of Education, Los Angeles, California. 
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sion upon present-day society and the overpowering 
statistics that Father Keller quoted in his late book 
with reference to mental disease, delinquency, crime, 
divorec, birth control and all other social evils would be 
less possible. 

Christian social living is ‘built upon the activity 
program. Yes, activity in its proper connotation, for 
there is no learning without activity. No one advocates 
that we omit content, drill, and review. In fact, they 
are to be encouraged so that they will become more 
meaningful. The activity program does not belong to 
John Dewey. Long before he saw the light of day, 
St. Thomas in his development of the learning process 
claimed that education was: self-activity, self-develop- 
ment, self-realization, self-knowledge, self-growth. Au- 
gustine before St. Thomas gave to the world this same 
idea, for these great thinkers and teachers learned from 
the divine Teacher, Christ, who went about doing good. 
His admonitions to man were not suggestions, not mere 
theory, but commands to act. 


Do this in commemoration of me. 
Go and teach all nations. 

Be ye perfect. 

Learn of me. 

Follow me. 

Come to me. 


Yes, to act, to do is not to listen indifferently. Just 
read the gospel story of His commands which necessitate 
activity. 


SELF-ACTIVITY NOT NEGLECTED 





Remember the future of the world is in the hands of 
the children of today. The process to produce a result 
reflects teacher competence. Education is a process that 
causes changes, changes that should be deep and abiding. 
Education necessitates self-activity that will develop 
those divine and infinite potentialities. It is not listening; 
that is instruction. It is not discipline from too ster 
an authority; that is regimentation. Education is gui 
dance, direction, inspiration in order to acquire a fuller 
measure of growth, a deeper love of good, a finer appre 
ciation of the beautiful. Students need to master the 
truth by doing. Truth must be related to life experiences. 
Students must live, act, and do, for it is through living, 
acting, and doing that characters are formed. 

The successful school like the successful teacher or 
ganizes its curriculum into a series of things to be done. 
That is why the liturgy is the great means used by the 
Church for the sanctification of the faithful. Through it 
man becomes one in prayer with Christ. The Mass is 
not something to hear but something to do. Our lives 
become meaningful and worthwhile to the degree that 

(Continued on page 415) 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY 


God’s Plan 


By BROTHER MAURICE MILLER, S.M. 


University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 


NY Catholic high school teacher 

who asks his students how God has 
willed to distribute the graces of the redemption to 
all mankind will be amazed at the variety of confused 
answers he will get from them, answers which will 
convince him that hardly ten percent of his students 
understand the mission of the Catholic Church, much 
less the vital role that the Catholic laity is obliged to 
play in fulfilling the mission of the Church. 

Teaching the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ 
as it is given to us by our Holy Father in his encyclical 
may serve as one of the most-effective means of actually 
convincing our upper-classmen of the redeeming mis- 
sion of the Catholic Church and their own inescapable 
responsibilities in this mission. 


LET PUPILS HAVE PERSONAL COPY OF ENCYCLICAL 





It is of prime importance for each student to have 
his own personal copy of the encyclical and not merely 
a mimeographed outline or a hectographed summary 
of the doctrine. Outlines and summaries may serve as 
complementary aids, but they can never replace the 
entire encyclical as a tool of motivation and reverence. 
When the student has in his hands a copy of the message 
from the Supreme Pontiff, the representative of Our 
Lord here on earth, his adolescent “show-me”’ attitude 
is challenged and he follows the text with respect and 
attention. 

To convey the message of Christ as given by His 
visible representative on earth, the teacher must make 
marty meditations on the text: before and during its 
presentation. All observations on the method of teaching 
any phase of our holy religion must be measured in the 
light of grace, teacher-training, and the personal effort 
that the teacher puts into preparation and presentation. 
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WHY ENCYCLICALS? 





The inquiring mind of the adolescent wants to know 
just why the Pope writes an encyclical. We may use 
the great pontifical letters of Leo XIII, Pius XI, and 
Pius XII as examples of how the Holy Father at ap- 
propriate times addresses the entire Catholic world 
through the Hierarchy on some issue of the day which 
needs explanation by the supreme teaching authority 
of the Church. 

After carefully reading the introduction of the en- 
cyclical, the first eleven paragraphs, the students will 
see the threefold purpose which led our Holy Father 
to write this monumental work on the Mystical Body 
of Christ ; namely, “to throw an added ray of glory on 
the supreme beauty of the Church, to bring out into 
fuller light the exalted supernatural nobility of the faith- 
ful, and to exclude definitely the many errors current 
in this matter” (11).* We must follow this threefold 
purpose of our Holy Father with a vigilant eye to the 
practical application of each purpose in the lives of our 
students. Our Holy Father facilitates this task by his 
constant and specific statements on the duties and re- 
sponsibilities inherent in membership in the Mystical 
Body. 

When presenting the encyclical, as well as any of 
the teachings of our Blessed Lord, we must lead our 
students to comprehend and accept the fact that His 
is the divine message for all men and for all time, that 
His is the message by which we must live and not the 
popularized mores of some syndicated columnist or 
glamorized figure cr institution of the world. Here we 
‘have a message from the vicar of Christ on earth which 
emphatically declares that the members of the Mystical 
Body: of ‘Christ must profess their Faith (23); must 





?All numerical references are to the numbered paragraphs of 
the encyclical Mystict Corporis Christi, published by the. Paulist 
Press. 
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collaborate with Christ (53) ; must perpetuate on earth 
the saving work of the Redemption (71) ; must contri- 
bute something to the salvation of all (97) ; must work 
hard and constantly for the upbuilding and increase of 
this Body (112). 

These are bristling responsibilities! Responsibilities 
which the “week-end” Catholic rarely comprehends as 
his own. We must plant deep-rooted convictions of these 
duties if we ever hope to have them fulfilled in the lives 
of our students. As religious teachers, living and breath- 
ing the spirit of Christ, we can be the humble instru- 
ments of the work of the Holy Spirit within the souls 
of the youth confided to our care. 


GRACE BUILDS ON NATURE 


It is natural for a man to want to feel important, to 
realize that he belongs to something and is capable of 
contributing to that to which he belongs. If we present 
the words of our Holy Father with deliberation, rev- 
erence, and unwavering certainty, we can capitalize on 
this human urge of our students by showing them that 
they are important as members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, that they do belong to the most important 
social organization in this world (67, 71), and that 
they not only can but are obliged to contribute to the 
life and growth of this organization. In paragraph 
23 and 24, our Holy Father tells us specifically who 
belongs to the Mystical Body as well as who are ex- 
cluded from membership. Our students definitely be- 
long! Therefore they are important, and what can be 
more important than belonging to the ome divine and 
visible organization that God has established in this 
world, the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ? 

This leads to a truth which makes the eyes of most 
students “pop”; namely, that God has deliberately 
chosen to use human beings organized into a visible 
society, the Catholic Church, which is the Mystical Body 
of Christ, as the only means of distributing the merits 
of the Redemption to all mankind. What a role for the 
student to comprehend! That means drill, practice, re- 
hearsal—and all under the direction of the Holy Spirit: 
God, the Author ; Christ, the Producer ; the Holy Spirit, 
the Director; and the teacher, assistant director. 

The tremendous truth that God has willed to make 
use of man—man organized into a visible seciety known 
as the Catholic Church, the Mystical Body of Christ— 
as the one way in which to dispose of the merits of 
Christ’s Redemption to all men must be emphasized 
and re-emphasized in the light of its personal message 
to each of our students. Here is how our Holy Father 
states this Messianic truth: 


It was possible for Him personally, immediately 
to impart these graces to men; but He wished to 
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do so only through a visible Church that would be 

formed by the union of men, and thus through 

that Church every man would perform a work of 
collaboration with Him in dispensing the graces of 

Redemption (13). 

What must our students do? What is their role? 
It is one of prayer, penance and daily zealous activity. 
Not a very alluring role for the modern mind. Never- 
thelesss, our primary means for fulfilling our Christian 
responsibilities are therein clearly designated by our 
Holy Father. He says “. . . that the salvation of many 
depends on the prayers and voluntary penances which 
the members of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ offer 
for this intention . . .”” (46). In the course of explaining 
public and private prayer our Holy Father encourages 
and stimulates us to action when He says: “. . . and 
all prayer is immensely helpful to the Mystical Body 
...” (96). And in the very next paragraph he adds: “In 
that Body, thanks to the Communion of Saints, no good 
can be done, no virtue practiced by individual members 
without its contributing something also to the salvation 
of all” (97). 

The role of our students must be totally unselfish, 
for upon them depend-the depth and extent of Christian 
life which is given by the “Holy Spirit of Jesus Christ” 
(93) in this world. This our Holy Father points out 
most definitely when he writes: 

But that men should continue consistently in their 

good works, that they advance generously in grace 

and virtue, that they strive earnestly to reach the 
heights of Christian perfection and at the same time 
do their best to stimulate others to gain the same 
goal—all this the Spirit from above does not wish 
to bring about, unless men contribute their daily 
share of zealous activity (94). 


DAILY SHARE OF ZEALOUS ACTIVITY 


More and more our students will see how God has 
left so much in the hands of His faithful. This daily 
share of zealous activity should radiate Christ to such 
an extent that all who come in contact with our students, 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ, will be con- 
sciously or sub-consciously drawn toward God. Our 
students’ radiation of Christ must be as penetrating in 
the spiritual world as is that of the exploded atom-bomb 
in the physical world. This daily share of zealous ac- 
tivity is an outgrowth of a burning love for the Church 
itself (102) and a result of a personally permeating 
love of Christ in His Church which must express itself 
by a love for Christ. The Holy Father wants to make 
certain that the Catholic laity knows that it must share 
the zealous activity of the Church when he writes: 

And so We desire that all who claim the Church 

as their mother, should seriously consider that not 
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only the sacred ministers and those who have con- 
secrated themselves to God in religious life, but 
the other members as well of the Mystical Body of 
Jesus Christ have the obligation of working hard 
and constantly for the upbuilding and increase of 
this Body (112). 


NINE INTENTIONS TO PRAY FOR 





Our Holy Father is most emphatic in his efforts to 
portray vividly the positive responsibilities for all the 
members of the Mystical Body. He enters into details 
when he enumerates how comprehensive must be this 
zealous daily activity in our prayer life, for he lists nine 
intentions for which the members of the Mystical Body 
should pray (114-121). Incidentally, the first intention 
mentioned by the Holy Father, namely, an increase in 
vocations to the priesthood and religious life, should 
serve as an opportunity for bringing home to our stu- 
dents that God has appointed to the lay members of 
His Mystical Body the job of replenishing the ranks 
of the clergy and of the Religious. The realization of 
this responsibility should be characteristic of our Ca- 
tholic high schools, for it is in them that the daily 
opportunity exists for growing in the knowledge, love, 
and service of God—the opportunity which some 80% 
of our Catholic youth attending public high schools do 
not have. Of the eight paragraphs devoted to the in- 
tentions for which we should pray, five of them are set 
apart to explain the obligation of praying for those 
outside the fold of the Mystical Body ; that is, for those 
in “, .. that state in which they cannot be sure of their 
salvation ...” (117). 

The Holy Father explains that God does not dispense 
His graces all at once, but rather that He wants us to 
prove to Him consistently that we know we need His 
grace and that we want it above everything else. Imme- 
diately our Holy Father tells us how this daily zealous 
activity is best expressed in the deeds of a vital Chris- 
tian life, the consequence of which is a more abundant 


man achieves union with God. Men do not listen them- 
selves into holiness. Through the grace of God, and 
man’s own effort his spiritual life grows and develops, 
and the same is true of his intellectual life ; a successful 
school is a place where students live, they do not merely 
sit and listen. 

All the methods and techniques that have been in- 
cluded on the development of effective teaching are of 
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Teacher Competence 


(Continued from page 412) 


flow of graces to all men. The standard is high and it 
is a challenge to the generosity of our students. 

These heavenly gifts will surely flow more abun- 

dantly if we not only pray fervently to God, 

especially by participating devoutly every day if 
possible in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, if we not only 
try to relieve distress of the needy by works of 

Christian charity, but if we also set our hearts 

on eternal treasures rather than the passing things 

of this world, restrain this mortal body by voluntary 
mortification, denying it what is forbidden, forcing 
it to do what is hard and distasteful, and finally 
humbly accept as from God’s hands the burdens 

and serrows of the present life (123). 

Here we have six definite recommendations for daily 
Christian living. These constitute that zealous daily 
activity which the Pope enjoins upon all members of 
the Mystical Body. If our students will fulfill the call 
of our Holy Father in this manner, then the Mystical 
Body of Christ will grow and extend itself throughout 
the world and our students will realize their exalted 
nobility as zealous members of the Mystical Body of 
Jesus Christ. 

In the above we have touched on a few points which 
will help us teach the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ with more definite purpose. The phase of this 
beautiful teaching which we have emphasized is that 
the Mystical Body of Christ is the one means God has 
willed to make His instrument in giving to all men the 
merits of the Redemption, and that our Catholic high 
school students are in the Mystical Body and thus have 
this all-important obligation for which they must one 
day render an account to God. 

The realization of these Christian responsibilities in 
the lives of our students cannot be the result of our 
teaching methods and efforts alone; it depends above 
all upon the degree to which the grace of God permits 
these responsibilities to be recognized, understood, and 
accepted. Therefore, we must pray and offer sacrifices 
ourselves for this intention. Let us follow the example 
of our Holy Father and place the disposition of this 
prayer in the hands of our Blessed Mother. Under the 
leadership of Mary our humble teaching efforts will 
surely not be in vain. 


little value without the enthusiasm of the religious 


teacher which is. part of her consecrated life, her de- 
votion to duty, her spirit of prayer that influences the 
hearts and minds of her students to greater things and 
thus makes for the only teacher competence that is 
lasting. Such teachers depend upon and receive grace 
and powers from Him who is the possessor of all 
competencies, Christ, the divine Teacher. 
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Our Lady and 
MENTAL PRAYER 


By SISTER ELIZABETH ANN, O.P. 


Catholic Central High School, Alpena, Michigan. 


AINT Bernard’s morning query, 
S “Bernard, Bernard, why hast thou 
come hither ?”’ is a far cry from the atomic age. Why does 
the normal layman shy away from mental prayer’ on the 
plea that it is practiced exclusively by priests and re- 
ligious? Is it perhaps because the thousands of students 
who graduate from our Catholic schools each June have 
never been taught to appreciate the value of intimate con- 
versation with their heavenly family ? The youth of today 
go into a world where the line of battle is drawn between 
the forces of Christian religion and pagan materialism. 
How can the religious teacher equip his students to bring 
Christ to every one they meet in the godless atmosphere 
of our time? 

In any battle, a successful general does three things: 
(1) he knows his objectives ; (2) he studies the obstacles 
to that objective, namely, the tactics of the enemy, his 
strength, and his weakness; (3) he formulates a work- 
able plan and trains dependable, courageous men to put 
that plan into action. 


THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN OUR STUDENTS 


The battle in the twentieth century is as always, be- 
tween God and Mammon. The objective of the general, 
the religious teacher, is to form Christ in each of his 
students. The obstacles to that objective are legion: the 
mammon of iniquity speaks loudly to the youth of today 
in measuring success by large bank accounts, by the 
fickle approval of men, popularity, flattery, by the pride 
in the human race because of the latest atomic invention. 

The general must not underestimate the power of the 
enemy in the godless movies, magazines, advertisements, 
and recreation centers, where an ever-increasing number 


‘In this article the writer is using the term mental prayer inter- 
changeably with the process of discursive meditation. 
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of the youth of today are influenced by the false theories 
of Beelzebub. It is from these young people that the 
commander must marshall his forces to “throw off the 
old man and put on the new,” to “taste and see that the 
Lord is sweet.” The disciple of Christ must convince 
his students that today in the immediate world in which 
they live, “there is an abomination of desolation because 
no man thinketh in his heart.” 


THE GENERAL NEEDS AN ALLY 


But, the general has forgotten something; he needs 
a formidable ally, a powerful Queen who possesses the 
spiritual atomic bomb, she who “comes forth as the 
morning rising, fair as the moon, bright as the sun, 
terrible as an army set in battle array.” 

Our Lady is the Mediatrix of all grace, the second 
Eve, who conquered Beelzebub, the prince of devils. 
Will not the wise general make her commander-in-chief 
of his army? 

“That is all very well,” you will say, “every teacher 
seeks the guidance of our Lady, but where is a practical, 
workable plan to induce young people to practice mental 
prayer?” Everyone knows that in the things of the spirit 
there is no blanket method, but these young people must 
be taught mental prayer in order to cooperate with the 
grace God has given them. 

Those who contend that the knowledge of the methods 
advanced by the masters of the spiritual life, such as St. 
Teresa of Avila, St. John of the Cross, or St. Catherine 
of Siena, is sufficient for the religious teacher, should 
keep in mind that these writings are addressed to those 
who are advancing in the spiritual life. The problem is 
how to make mental prayer attractive and inviting to the 
young and undeveloped soul. 

The first requisite to guidance along this line is per- 


sonal spiritual development. The religious teacher must- 
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daily appreciate, look forward to, yes, enjoy, his own 
meditation every morning. Here at the feet of Mary 
Immaculate he will receive his enthusiasm, he will plan 
his strategy to outwit Lucifer, to bring Jesus to his stu- 
dents through Mary. 


METHOD USED WITH JUNIORS 


The method described here was used with a group of 
Juniors, predominantly girls. On the whole they were 
a group who were really interested in their own spiritual 
progress—and this was true of the boys as well as the 
girls. They realized their deficiencies in the spiritual 
order and were eager for direction. When the nature 
and importance of mental prayer was explained to them 
they were very willing to cooperate. While the mental 
prayer was being read, the silence in the room coupled 
with their rapt, interested expressions indicated that they 
were really meditating. 

In leading students to mental prayer, we begin with 
a vivid presentation of some of the little-attended facts 
revealed to us about our Lady. Mary steps forth from 
her niche in the corner, where she is a mere statue, and 
becomes the living Mother of God and of man, ready to 
give all the assistance asked of her. Recognizing Mary 
as the Mother’ of Good Counsel, the Mediatrix of all 
graces, they soon appreciate the wisdom of talking things 
over with her. In his excellent book, In the Likeness of 
Christ, Father Edward Leen points out that “admir- 
ation begets love, and love inspires imitation.” Once the 
spark of real admiration is ignited through the medium 
of grace, the students are eager to hear and study more 
about God’s Mother. Nor are they wrong in seeking her 
out, for Christ Himself spent thirty years with Mary and 
only three with the rest of the world. 

In beginning mental prayer we have used My Ideal— 
Jesus the Son of Mary by Father Nuebert. It is con- 
veniently divided into meditations lasting from three to 
six minutes in length. We start with the instructor read- 
ing the mental prayer until the students enter into the 
spirit and can be trained to do so themselves. It has 
seemed wise to promote occasional short discussions on 
the key idea in the mental prayer of the day. This moti- 
vates the student to lengthen his attention span by think- 
ing with the person reading the prayer. 


STUDENTS WRITE MENTAL PRAYERS 


After completing My Ideal, the students, under the 
guidance of the instructor began writing their own men- 
tal prayers, The following are the first mental prayers 
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written by eleventh graders on the occasion of con- 
secrating themselves to our Blessed Mother and witness- 
ing the blessing of a statue of our Lady of Fatima for 
their classroom. The assignment given was to write a 
mental prayer entitled, ‘““What this day means to me.” 
Here is a sample: 


Dear Mother Mary, today I would like to conse- 
crate myself to you, body and soul. Like most 
human beings I am quite proud and rejected you 
for a long time, but now I need you and long to 
have you share in my work and play, my sorrows 
and joys. I will remember this day as being the 
time when you became more fully my spiritual 
mother. Keep me under your protection, dear Mary ; 
assist me in my wants and make me an instrument 
in spreading love and devotion to you and your 
Son. Bring me closer to Jesus and my salvation 
through you. 


How do the students feel about this practice of mental 
prayer? An assignment was given to write a paragraph 
entitled, “What mental prayer has done for me,” which 
revealed the typical student’s reaction. Here is a sample: 


Mental prayer is something new to me because 
this is the first time in my school years that I have 
heard any teacher or Sister talk about it. I still don’t 
understand fully what it means, but I find it very 
inspiring in many ways. Whenever I say a prayer, 
I feel as though I am talking to Mary or Jesus di- 
rectly. I always thought that prayer was made by 
holy or religious people only, but since you have 
read so many different mental prayers to us, I see 
that it only takes an ordinary person to talk to our 
Lady. You would talk to her in the same way you 
would speak to your best friend—in a simple fashion. 
You don’t have to be very intelligent to talk to 
Mary. You can be a poor factory worker and she 
will understand you. It only takes a few minutes 
a day to stop and talk to to our Lady. I find myself 
many times asking favors and putting myself in her 
hands when small problems arise or just talking in 
a simple fashion. Mary understands. Please con- 
tinue mental prayer. 


TO ACCOMPANY A DECADE OF THE ROSARY 


During May and October, a decade of the rosary is 
said during the daily religion period, each student read- 
ing an original mental prayer on the subject of the 
mystery. One studért read an account of the carrying 
of the cross from the Gospel of St. Mark. He then made 
this application : 

We too have our crosses to carry. Many of us say 
that we would gladly die for Christ as the martyrs 
did, but that is not the cross God wants for us. Our 

(Continued on page 422) 
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WHO IS THE CULTURED WOMAN? 


By SISTER MARIE WILLIAM, S.P. 


Providence High School, Chicago, Illinois 


HO IS the cultured woman?” With 

proper emphasis that question might 
be the leading one in a mystery thriller or the display 
line in an advertisement for a course in personality de- 
velopment. Actually, it is aimed at stimulating thought 
concerning the characteristics which distinguish the truly 
cultured woman. And what woman does not ambition to 
be cultured? The close bond between religion and cul- 
ture, however, renders that ideal even more attractive to 
the religious. 

In an age when undue emphasis on self-development 
has tended to mold the ego into an idol, culture has been 
cheapened by sham counterfeits. Advertisers warn the 
public to beware of accepting substitutes, and the sincere 
of heart may well heed that admonition in their search 
for culture. For the quest leads not only outward, but 
inward and upward as well, simply because of the close 
bond between religion and the essentials of the cultural 
ideal. What are some of these essentials? And what is 
this inter-relation with religion? These are the questions 
to be answered if we are to know: Who is the cultured 
woman? 


DEFINING CULTURE 


Samplings from the literary attempts of various 
men to define or explain “culture” contain the ideas con- 
cretely suggested by that word: religion, refinement, 
education, an appreciation of the beautiful in the natural 
and the supernatural order. While the qualities are 
clear, they defy organization into a definite pattern. 
Possibly the nearest approach to a systematic arrange- 
ment lies in a definition which, in the words of an un- 
known writer, seems to provide a fairly accurate sum- 
mary of the characteristics of a cultured woman: “She 
must be something of a lady, something of a scholar, and 
something of a saint.” 

The cultured woman, then, is “something of a lady.” 
And that in itself is so closely bound up with the essence 
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of religious life that it is apt to be taken for granted. A 
religion which in its very beginnings elicited the praise, 
“Behold how these Christians love one another,” is 
basically a religion which emphasizes the little things 
of gracious living, variously called “good manners,” 
“politeness,” or “courtesy.” They may more correctly 
be called social virtues. Although conventions vary, basic 
good manners, therefore, remain unchanged in their 
practical aspects. Archbishop Goodier, in one of his es- 
says, muses that 


It is often said that the perfection of good manners 
consists in being perfectly natural and perfectly 
true. This explains why, in the opinion of very 
many, the contented poor are often the best-man- 
nered people in the world . . . . Good manners are 
founded on a certain give and take. If we are our- 
selves, neither more nor less, if we take others for 
what they are, neither less nor more, if we adapt 
ourselves to them, and them to ourselves, without 
any presumption or arrogance, then we shall be- 
have as we should. This is the life that is true, in the 
exterior as well as within ; and this is why, when we 
meet a saint, if we ever do, we shall be most struck, 
not by his sanctity, nor by his abstraction, but by 
the yielding deference of his manners. 


The Archbishop links good manners with the prac- 
tice of virtue, a relationship which Father Stephen 
Brown, S.J., brings out in an article called “The ‘Little’ 
Virtues.” The big virtues of charity, mortification, hu 
mility, and faith Father Brown likens to the ten-dollar 
bills and checks used in business transactions ; the “little” 
virtues are the small change—‘that which is least.” 
Politeness, he explains, is the small change of charity : 


It [politeness] may be merely the outcome of good 
breeding—and wherever it comes from how wel- 
come it is! But it may also be a real virtue. To say 
the least, as one writer puts it, in order to be holy it 
is not necessary to be boorish. A man may be actual- 
ly a gentleman as well as a saint. 


Cordiality, the priest writer continues, is anothet 
“little” virtue which St. Francis de Sales says should 
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be accompanied by two others, namely : affability, which 
is a certain agreeableness in our business and serious 
communications with each other; and cheerfulness, 
which renders us gracious and agreeable in recreation 
and less serious intercourse. 

Another modest “little” virtue is considerateness. It 
is practiced by one who not only recalls your existence 
but avoids hurting your feelings, refrains from needless 
noise, remembers the nerves of the nervous, and abstains 
from inopportune comments and embarrassing questions. 
Although this virtue is most unobtrusive when it is pres- 
ent, its lack is painfully apparent. And the unique charm 
and merit of these virtues is their social aspect. They 
concern not just ourselves alone, but those about us. 
Such “little virtues,” the Jesuit writer declares, are “vir- 
tues of mealtime and recreation time, of the breakfast 
table, the fireside, and the bus. But they have echoes in 
heaven.” 


SOMETHING OF A SCHOLAR 


Together with the cultivation of that aspect of human 
nature which tends to make one “something of a lady,” 
attention and energy must also be directed toward the 
development of that distinctly human element which 
makes one “something of a scholar.” The whole im- 
portant basis for the union of faith and knowledge was 
solidly laid by Pius XI: “The true Christian does not 
renounce the activities of this life. He does not stunt 
his natural faculties, rather he develops and perfects 
them, by coordinating them with the supernatural.” 

In his own delightfully direct style, Father James 
Gillis lists what he considers “The Marks of an Educated 
Man.” In substance these are the yardsticks: 


. He should know how to think. 
2. He should be able to distinguish between sound 
and sense! 
. He should possess tolerance. 
+. He should be a bit of a philosopher ; not neces- 
sarily interpret philosophies, but at least know 
a little about them. 
. He should have an appreciation of art, music, 
and literature. 
6. He must have a religion. 


As a practical goal of a university course Cardinal 
Newman, in The Idea of a University, stresses the 
training of good members of society: 

Its art is the art of social life, and its end is fitness 

for the world . . . . It is the education which gives 

a man a clear conscious view of his own opinions 

and judgments, a truth in developing them, an elo- 

quence in expressing them, and a force in urging 
them. 


As a result of this eminently Christian education, the 
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Cardinal continues, man knows how to live with others, 
accommodating himself to them, influencing them, bear- 
ing with them; at the same time, he has learned to live 
with himself in repose of mind and with adequate re- 
sources for his own happiness. 

While education, therefore, is not merely a matter 
of books and formal learning, books play a tremendously 
important role in education. The great ideas of the past 
are transmitted to us through the medium of literature. 
In our own times, too, there is not only an urgent need 
for vitalizing ideas and ideals but an equally pressing 
need for the eloquent expression of these ideas and 
ideals in a society of conflicting aspirations and emo- 
tions. Literature, consequently, is an important “chan- 
nel of culture.” 

Another aspect of education or one’s complete develop- 
ment which is an intrinsic part of the cultured person is 
appreciation of the beautiful, whether that quality be 
manifest in nature, art, or human nature itself. This 
sensitive appreciation may be developed through ex- 
perience, meditation, direction, observation, and prayer. 

One of the first signs of intelligence, according to 
Father James Magner in Personality and Successful 
Living, is the recognition of the beautiful. This percep- 
tion differentiates man from the other forms of the ani- 
mal kingdom. “In recognizing and dwelling with the 
beautiful, we are elevated into the regions of higher 
thought and imagination.” 

Although the expressions of beauty are manifold, it 
finds its highest expression in the moral order. In the 
words of the Psalmist we chant the praises of the Creator 
manifest in His creation: “The Heavens show forth the 
glory of God, and the firmament proclaimeth the works 
of His hands.” The Saints have used nature as a stepping 
stone to the God of nature. For St. Francis of Assisi the 
beauty of this world was but a reflection of the beauty of 
God. 


SOMETHING OF A SAINT 


While the development of the thoroughly human at- 
tributes, the cultivation of the divinely intellectual pow- 
ers, and the elevation of the keenly appreciative faculties 
are all avenues of approach to the all-good God, the most 
direct route is the basically religious one. To say, there- 
fore, that the cultured woman is “something of a saint” 
intimates the role of religion in her character. Nor is 
there anything accidental about the position of religion 
in relation to culture. Religion, according to Francis E. 
McMahon, is the very life-blood of culture, and when 
a culture loses its religious basis, decline is inevitable. 
Here, of course, “culture” is being used in the broad 
sense applicable to a group or society as a whole, as it is 
when Edward Watkin in Catholic Art and Culture points 
out that “Every culture of antiquity was a religion-cul- 
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ture, a culture, that is to say, dominated and inspired by 
a religion.” 

True, the religion which created this classical culture 
was an idolatrous polytheism. But it is not difficult to 
trace the effects of the new Christian religion on the 
existing culture. The earlist members of the newly- 
founded Church, for instance, while they came from 
every class, were chiefly of the lower middle class. The 
earliest inscriptions, therefore, Mr. Watkins notes, ap- 
pear in a language—whether Latin or Greek—unedu- 
cated and ungrammatical. Very shortly, however, a new 
culture arose from the new religion. Christianity was to 
be preached to the world ; therefore prospective converts 
must be addressed in language intelligible to them and 
with ideas marked by the culture they knew. Since Christ 
by His Incarnation had santified all things mortal, exeept 
sin, His followers in imitation of Him must not scorn 
the things of men. 


CULTURE AND VIRTUE INSEPARABLE 


Nor does religion in its relation with culture remain 
on the plane of theory but, as the late Walter Farrell, 
O.P., explained, it becomes eminently practical : 


Culture and the virtues, then, are not to be separ- 

ated. The significance of this truth can hardly be 

overestimated. Obviously it means that culture is 

not something to be found in the books that have 

been read, the plays that have been seen, the lan- + 
guages that have been mastered or the tastes that 

have been acquired. All of these are more or less 

superficial indications of an intense social life, past 

or present; but they are superficial and they are 

merely indications. 


If these inditations of culture, however, are lopped off 
from the roots and original sources of social perfection 
from which they grew, an entirely artificial product may 
result. Such a culture, the learned Dominican declared, 
is separated from the life of a society and is as garish 
as theatrical make-up seen in sunlight. “Just as the per- 
fection of social life is rooted in the perfection of virtue, 
so also the truest culture is something that need not be 
coaxed along in a kind of social hot-house. It is the in- 
escapable product of a man, a virtuous man, living in 
society.” 

As “something of a saint,” the cultured woman exerts 
a tremendous influence. In an attempt to analyze the 
secret of such influence, Father Timothy Brosnahan, 
S.J., uses the text from Ecclesiasticus, “As everlasting 
foundations upon a solid rock, so the commandments 


of God in the heart of a holy woman,” and he attributes 
woman’s power to love and sanctity—the heart and the 
commandments. 


WORLD LED BY THE HEART 


In all ages, Father claims, the world has been led by 
the heart. Though the mind discovers the goal of en- 
deavor and the means to attain the goal, truth has no 
appeal unless invested with something that touches the 
heart. The mind shows the way; the heart supplies the 
motive power. And since undirected or uncontrolled 
power is capable of great harm, a pilot must be supplied; 
this pilot is holiness, the special dowry of woman. Faith, 
hope, and charity exert a pervasive influence. Counsel 
and wisdom operate silently and unobtrusively. Courage, 
kindliness, self-restraint, modesty, truthfulness—all pro- 
duce eternal results. Her power is nearly illimitable ; her 
responsibility, almost fearful ! 

Christ during His mortal life on earth gently and 
constantly reminded women of their blessed possibilities, 
“The realized virtues alone in women did not attract 
Him,” writes Sister M. Patrice, D.C., “but potentialities 
for feminine completeness aroused His hopes and im- 
pelled Him to show them what they were missing in life 
when they failed to strive towards womanly dignity and 
perfection.” 

In one woman these potentialities found their perfect 
realization: the Mother of the Redeemer. Subsequently, 
Mary-likeness has become the ideal of womanhood, and 
every woman is attractive, as Sister M. Patrice indicates, 
to the extent in which “she walks, talks, and acts like 
the Mother of Jesus. . . . Life for every lady consists 
in knowing Mary’s heart, Mary’s mind, and Mary's 
ways. This is the study which transforms every woman 
into what God wants her to be.” 

Doubtless as the question was asked for the first time 
“Who is the cultured woman?” the unerring response 
was Mary, the Mother of God. No aspect of culture was 
foreign to the character of the Perfect Woman designed 
by the eternal Father as the spouse of the Holy Ghost 
and the Mother of His well-beloved Son. Equally a 
home in the temple of Jerusalem or the cottage at Naza 
reth; at ease in the company of shepherds or of kings; 
learned in the simple arts of holy homemaking or the 
treasures of Scripture which reechoed in her Magnificat; 

model of the great virtues and the lovely little ones, 
Mary stands before us the perfect example of the cub 
tured woman—who is something of a lady, something 
of a scholar, and something of a saint. 
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SPEECH CORRECTION 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


By Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, Director Diocesan 
Speech Clinic, Cardinal Hayes H. S., New York. 


Correcting the Monotone 


HE human voice has been termed the “key to per- 
sonality.” To a remarkable degree it can reveal 
to those about you what type of person you seem to 
be. Even a few words spoken over the telephone con- 
veys to the listener a picture of a personality made 


‘entirely from the sound of the voice itself and the man- 


ner in which it fashions words. 

The impressions a speaker conveys to others through 
the sound of his voice may be agreeable or disagreeable. 
Individuals are rated physically weak or mentally lazy, 
or generally dull and uninteresting if the voice is 
monotonous. 

It is comforting to know that children and adults can 
overcome vocal handicaps, and acquire acceptable voices. 
It may require long and regular practice in breathing 
and vocalization to train the ear to detect the difference 
between modulation and monotone. However, the re- 
wards will be ample. 


Teacher’s Own Speech Important 


The importance of the teacher’s speech in the class- 
room cannot be overestimated. Her voice may be a 
determining influence in securing attention and coopera- 
tion. 

The monotenous teaching voice is not uncommon. 
When we consider the length of time a group of 
children is exposed to such a voice, we can appreciate 
the affect on their emotional response. Furthermore, 
children in the early years of the elementary school are 
quick to assimilate speech patterns that they accept as 
models. Hence, children who have pleasing well-con- 
trolled voices have usually been addressed in such voices 
at home and in school. 


Let Teacher Record Her Voice 


It would be prudent for the teacher, therefore, to have 
a recording made of herself in action. The playback 


would reveal any voice anomalies that should be cor- 
rected. 
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Stee to oS Se, 2 Brief 


Monotonous speech may arise either from a lack of 
change of pitch in the voice, or in the rate of utterance, 
or from a constant recurrence of the same patterns of 
change. Monotonous speech may be classified under one 
of the following types: (1) monotony of pitch; (2) 
monotony of rate; (3) monotony of rhythm; (4) mo- 
notony of quality; (5) monotony of force. 

Inasmuch as most cases of monotone in the elemen- 
tary school are those involving monotony of pitch, we 
shall devote our time to its consideration. 


Monotony of Pitch 


The human voice is capable of subtle and rapid 
changes in pitch, providing one of the most effective 
means of expressing our feelings. Hence, the skilled 
speaker utters sentences with such variety of volume, 
pitch and tempo that his message commands attention. 
Such changes of pitch are accomplished through a 
change of key or a change of inflection or of intonation. 

The normal register of the human voice is the level 
from which the voice proceeds up and down to about 
the same degree. A change of key, therefore, is an 
important factor in conveying meaning. Thus a passage 
containing light or animated language should cause the 
voice to be keyed higher, while that which is solemn 
or sad, should be keyed in a lower register, so as to 
fit the mood to be expressed. 

Pitch is concerned with the musical scale, referring 
to a position of a tone on that scale. Our simplest con- 
versations contain numerous changes of pitch, long or 
short, rising or falling. 

In speaking or reading, the experienced speaker’s 
pitch variation is two full octaves, while the mediocre 
speaker may confine the variation of his pitch to two 
or three tones. 


Intonation Principles 


English speech patterns are based on certain prin- 
ciples of intonation which make it easy for the individual 
to analyze his own speech and thereby expedite self- 
correction. Inflection should not be confused with in- 
tonation. The former is concerned with the change of 
pitch within the syllable of the word itself. Inflections 
are of three types: rising, falling, and circumflex. In- 
tonation refers to the upward or downward steps 
throughout the entire phrase, sentence, or breath group, 
as it is termed. 

Before corrective exercises are instituted the follow- 
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ing phonetic information will prove helpful. Oblique 
lines are used to indicate the rising or falling tone. 

The first principle of English intonation is that de- 
clarative or imperative sentences end with a downward 
movement of the voice on the last stressed syllable, as; 
This is the Fourth of July.\ Pass papers to the 
right !\\ 

The second principle is that questions which can be 
answered with a simple yes, or no, end with upward 
movement of the voice on the last accented syllable, as; 
Are you ready?” Have you the keys?/ Is this 
yours? “ 

Exception: Where the expected answer cannot be a 
simple “yes” or “no,” but must be in the form of a 
statement, the question usually takes a downward in- 
tonation, as; What next?\ Where are you going? 
What time is it? 

The third principle is that the first stressed syllable 
of the breath group (word, phrase, or sentence) is the 
highest in pitch as (italics are used to indicate this) : 
He is absolutely correct. This the first day of spring. 


Corrective Exercises: Intonation Drills 


Inasmuch as ear training is essential for correcting 
the monotone, the following drills are designed to make 
the pupil tone conscious. 


(a) To establish a feeling for the up and down glides, 
practice counting aloud from 1 to 10 with an upward 
inflection at the end of each count as follows: 

LS 23S 44S FEST I/D 79 / BDA 
Then say the following with a falling inflection: 
pAZABABABAS4ATABABS. BAS 

Then alternate: 

SAAB HONG. 744A 7: 44ON 897 DX 

(b) Say the following vowel sounds on a low pitch, 
on a high pitch, on a normal pitch: ah-ay-ee-aw-o-00. 

Say each of the following with a rising inflection, 
with a falling inflection, with alternate inflections: 
ah-ay-ee-aw-0-00. 

(c) Practice the first principle of English intonation 
by saying aloud complete statements or commands 
ending with a downward glide of the voice on the last 
stressed syllable as: 

This is the end. \. Repeat that remark.\. Be quiet! 

(d) Practice the second principle of English intona- 
tion by saying aloud questions that can be answered with 
a “yes” or “no.” 

Do you think so? “ Was it for me?“ Did you go?” 
Do you mean it?” 

(e) Say aloud colloquial expressions using tone that 
expresses the mood effectively, thus (tone expressing 
admiration) : 

“Oh, look at those roses, aren’t they beautiful.” \ 

“I never heard such music in all my life! \ 


Our Lady and Mental Prayer 


(Continued from page 417) 


cross is to live our daily life. Maybe it is the teacher 
who is cross to us and whom we think is unfair to 
us; maybe it is the girl or boy who annoys us all 
during English class; or it might be caring for our 
baby brother or doing the dishes. But, whatever 
our crosses are, we should remember that if we have 
no cross here we will have no crown in heaven. 


In conclusion, it is well for the religion teacher to take 


stock of his teaching; to inquire whether his students 
will prepare for a successful life in eternity and will live 
their lives first for God and then for their fellowmen. 
Youth of today will do this only if they are convinced 
that mental prayer is a daily requisite for successful 
Christian living. And when this has been accomplished, 
may not the religious teacher say with Pius XI that he 
is educating the whole man? 


Kansas City Welcomes the N.C.E.A. 
(Continued from page 400) 


promote the principles and safeguard the interests of 
Catholic education in all its departments ; to advance the 
general interests of Catholic education; to encourage 
the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpfulness among 
Catholic educators ; to promote by study, conference, and 
discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational 


work in the United States ; to help the cause of Catholic 
education by the publication and circulation of such 
matter as shall further these ends.” 

Information about any phase of the Association’s 
work can be secured from the General Office, NCEA, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The Catholic Educator 











FOCUS ON 1951: 


A Checklist of Outstanding Titles 


By EUGENE P. WILLGING 


Director of Libraries, Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


«TD EADING—serious reading,” writes 

Frank Sheed in his Ground Plan 

for Catholic Reading, “the great means of contact 

with the world about us and our fathers before us, is 

an educational activity in the fullest sense. Education 

cannot proceed without it; a defective education can be 

rectified by it; what a man reads is a surer measure of 
his education than any number of degrees.” 

A good quotation, like a slogan, bears repetition. 
More and more, as the years pass, we come to realize 
that there is no adequate substitute for the place of 
reading in an educational program at any level. The 
experience of “our fathers before us, as synthesized in 
books, should be the foundation upon which our daily 
reading of newspapers, periodicals and books should 
rest. Shallowness and spotty factual knowledge, spot- 
lighted by quiz programs, will be the inevitable result 
of total dependence on current journalism. In our 
American civilization, the tradition has always favored 
the news organs before the books. Perhaps this factor 
of reliance on changing reportorial and editorial policies 
has kept us in a state of political immaturity, unable to 
formulate a solid, foreign policy. Therefore, it is en- 
couraging to have the publisher of THe CaTHoric 
EpucaTor emphasize the place of the reading of books 
in a full educational program. 


NEW LISTS AND SUPPLEMENTS TO PREVIOUS LISTS 





Focus: Catholic Background Reading for the Orien- 
tation of College and University Students,’ is the out- 
standing new list of 1951. It is a carefully and fully 
annotated list of about 500 book titles and some seventy- 
five periodicals ; it answers “the great need of Catholic 
students in secular colleges for a list of books covering 
the major fields of study from a Catholic viewpoint.” 





*Published by Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland, 
tole the eevee of the National Newman Club Federation 
Ipp. 25¢). 


April, 1952 








Present plans call for continuous revision as new titles 
appear. 

Choice of entries has. » limited to those in English, 
“supplementing various « idemic subjects, including 
those on a graduate level. Textbooks have been in- 
cluded only where an adequate treatment of Catholic 
viewpoints so demanded. Non-Catholic authors mini- 
stering to our purpose have not been shunned. In gen- 
eral, books in print have been preferred to equal or 
better works out of print, though the latter have not 
been entirely excluded.” Newman Club chaplains, stu- 
dent advisers, librarians, and primarily students, will 
find Focus the best available survey of books in the 
fields of Education, Psychology, Literature, Fine Arts, 
Philosophy, Natural Science, Mathematics, Social Sci- 
ences (Anthropology, Economics, Political Science and 
pre-Law, Sociology), History, Religion and General 
Works. A copy should be in every college and high 
school; the price is low enough so that each college 
student can have his own copy. It is to be hoped that 
revisions will carry an author-title index. 

The Catholic Booklist, 1952, edited for the Catholic 
Library Association by Sister Stella Maris, O.P. (St. 
Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine, Ky.) supple- 
ments the previous annual lists of which these are still 
available from the College: 1946: 45c, 1948: 65c, 1949: 
65c, 1951: 65c, 1952: 75c. The 1950 list is out of print ; 
the method of dating was changed in 1948 so that no 
title with the 1947 date ever appeared. The list of sub- 
jects included is approximately that of Focus, except 
that there are separate sections for Mission Literature 
and for Children’s and Young People’s Books. Most of 
the titles in the 1952 Catholic Booklist were published 
from November 1950 through October 1951; Focus, on 
the other hand, includes older as well as current 
titles. 

At the high school level (also useful for junior col- 
leges), there are the 1948-1950 and the 1951 Catholic 
Supplements to the Standard Catalog For High School 
Libraries, selected by a Committee of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association under the chairmanship of Helen L. 
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Butler of Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. The basic 
volume and these two supplements are published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., New 
York 52, N. Y. In addition to annotations on 121 books 
and pamphlets, there is a Catholic Magazine List, com- 
piled by Sister M. Agnese, Central Catholic High 
School, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


A NOTE OF INTRODUCTION TO THE LIST BELOW 


As mentioned last year, it is necessary to follow book 
reviews in such periodicals as America, Best Sellers, 
Books on Trial, Catholic World, The Commonweal, 
The Sign, Thought and Worldmission. The latter is a 
new quarterly, edited by the Most Reverend Fulton J. 
Sheen at the Propagation of the Faith headquarters 
(109 E. 38th St., New York 16, New York) which 


carries excellent reviews of English and foreign books 


on contemporary religious, sociological and _ political 
topics. 

In the April 1951 listing in THe CatHoric Epvu- 
cATOR, the selection of approximately 190 titles was 
made chiefly from the publications of 1949 and 1950, 
with the addition of some 20 titles of a 1951 imprint 
date which had appeared before the compilation was 
completed. Those 1951 titles have not been repeated 
here. This year’s choices are limited to works issued 
by American publishers during the calendar year 
1951. The emphasis is again on the American contri- 
bation although it will be found that a considerable 
number of titles published here are translations. The 
subjects of Contemporary Affairs, the Social Sciences 
and History predominate; works of strictly technical 
interest have been excluded as have all titles with pri- 
mary appeal to adolescents and to children. 

Again, a special word of acknowledgment to the semi- 
monthly review, Best Sellers, from whose timely and 
detailed reviews much supplemental information has 
been gleaned. 


Annotated List of Selected Books 


Education 


Besterman, Theodore. UNESCO; Peace 
in the Minds of Men. Praeger. 133p. 


minded. 


$2.50 Deferrari, Roy J. (Editor). Discipline and 


may be a bit shocking to the conservative- 


McGrath, Fergal. Newman’s University: 
Idea and Reality. Longmans, Green. 
537p. $7. 

A definitive summation of the topic. 


Although only a preliminary introduction, 
it will prove helpful in learning some of 
the basic facts about an organization 
around which some controversies are al- 
ready developing. 


Buckley, William F. God and Man at 
Yale. The Superstitions of “Academic 
Freedom.” Regnery. 240p. $3.50. 

This title is included not because we give 
it unqualified recommendation but rather 
of its news value. Although the author 
has performed a useful service in depict- 
ing the attitude towards Christian prin- 
ciples at Yale, yet the strong leaning 
toward economic individualism, often in 
opposition to papal social teachings, 
means that it must be read with caution. 


Curran, Charles A. Counseling in Catholic 
Life and Education. Macmillan. 500p. 
$4.50. 

A comprehensive approach to a subject 
often ignored in high school and college. 


Daly, Maureen (Editor). Profile of Youth. 
Lippincott. 256p. $2.95. 
A carefully prepared series of case studies 
by member of the Ladies Home Journal 
staff, of activities and thoughts of teen- 
-agers throughout the country. Both 
parents and teacher will profit from the 
book even though some of the attitudes 
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Integration in the Catholic College. 

Catholic University of America Press. 

197p. $2.75. 
Contents: A general exploration of the 
problem of discipline and integration, 
John Julian Ryan. Discipline, integration, 
and methods of study, Willis Nutting. 
Discipline and the case method, Paul H. 
Furfey. Discipline, marks, rewards, and 
punishments, Willis Nutting. -Discipline 
and the realization of its necessity, Sister 
M. Honora. Discipline and leadership 
prestige, Paul H. Furfey. Discipline, in- 
tegration and worry, Marie A. Corrigan. 
Discipline, integration, and the condi- 
tions of leisure, John Ryan. Discipline and 
unity of atmosphere, Hilary Martin. Dis- 
cipline and asceticism, Edmond D. Ben- 
ard. The Archives of a Catholic college 
or university, Henry J. Browne. 


Fitzpatrick, Edward A. LaSalle, Patron of 


All Teachers, Bruce. 448p. $6. 
A long prologue discusses LaSalle’s place 
in the history of education while the bulk 
of the work treats of his life of special 
reference to his educational mission. 


Heely, Allan V. Why the Private School. 


Harper. 208p. $3. 
The headmaster of the Lawrenceville 
School, writing from a Christian stand- 
point, defends the private school against 
the practices of public school systems. 


Redden, John D. and Francis A. Ryan. 


Intercultural Education. Bruce. 176p. 


In addition to developing a positive pro- 
gram in the field of intergroup relation- 
ships in the U. S., it has an informative 
chapter on UNESCO. 


Sullivan, Richard. Notre Dame. Holt. 


243p. $3. 
Over one hundred years of education are 
reflected in this anecdotal history of the 
great mid-Western university; obviously 
written as a labor of love. 


Wilder, Amos N. (Editor). Liberal Learn- 


ing and Religion. Harper. 338p. $3.75. 
A stimulating Protestant symposium 
which which can be utilized with profit 
by many Catholic educators as well. Con- 
tents in part: Religion in higher educa- 
tion through the past twenty-five years. 
Religious implications in the humanities. 
Academic freedom. Religion and democ- 
racy. Psychotherapy, religion and the 
achievement of selfhood. The National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education. 


Yauch, Wilbur A. How Good is Your 


School? Harper. 213p. $2.75. 
“The reader is taken on a tour of an ideal 
school as a basis of comparison for his 
own neighborhood ‘sehool.” Although im 
tended for parents of public school chil- 
dren, the ideas can often be applied to our 
own system. 
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ost sound movies!!! 


What you save on your first sound film will more than pay for the cost of 
equipment. With your Filmosound 202. you can add sound to old 16mm silent 
films . . . new sound to a film with an obsolete sound track . . . and project any 
16mm film, silent or sound, black-and-white or color. 

Use the coupon for full details on how you can use magnetic sound movies... 
how economical it is to own the Filmosound 202. Or see your Bell & Howell dealer 


today. Ask for a demonstration! 


Interlocking feature prevents accidental 
erasure of recordings. This button must be 
pressed to put machine in recording posi- 
tion, and only then will previous recording 
be erased. Simple controls make the Filmo- 
sound 202 almost foolproof. 


April, 1952 


“‘Clutch’’ permits stopping film with pic- 
ture on screen for “cue” marking. Optical 
and magnetic sound pick-up, record and 
erase heads are all positioned together as a 
unit. Synchronization of sound with pic- 
ture is easily achieved. 
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iy 

we 

FORWARD 


Easy as talking on the telephone, you re- 
cord sound onto magnetic track while pro- 
jecting picture with Filmosound 202. Instant 
playback or correction of recording errors 
with flip of reverse switch. Magnetic sound 
track will last for life of film. 


SILENT 


Ve 


. 
& 


Add sound to silent 16mm film, then play 
back at silent speed to retain normal action. 
Add new sound to optical sound film with- 
out harming original sound track. Change 
from magnetic to optical track without vary- 
ing sound quality. Musical background and 
sound effects easily mixed with voice. 


You buy for life when you buy 


Bell ¢ Howell 


Guaranteed for life: During the life 
of the product, any defect in work- 
manship or material will be reme- 
died free (except transportation). 


Bell & Howell 
7166 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on the new Filmosound 
202 recording projector. I am interested in its 
use for: 

0 School (0 Church 
0 Home -) Industry 
[) 70-DL Movie Camera 


Address___ 
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sutler of Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. The basic 
volume and these two supplements are published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., New 
York 52, N. Y. In addition to annotations on 121 books 
and pamphlets, there is a Catholic Magazine List, com- 
piled by Sister M. Agnese, Central Catholic High 
School, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


A NOTE OF INTRODUCTION TO THE LIST BELOW 


As mentioned last year, it is necessary to follow book 
reviews in such periodicais as America, Best Sellers, 
Books on Trial, Catholic World, The Commonweal, 
The Sign, Thought and Worldmission. The latter is a 
new quarterly, edited by the Most Reverend Fulton J. 
Sheen at the Propagation of the Faith headquarters 
(109 E. 38th St., New York 16, New York) which 
carries excellent reviews of English and foreign books 
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In the April 1951 listing in THe CatHoric Epvu- 
CATOR, the selection of approximately 190 titles was 
made chiefly from the publications of 1949 and 1950, 
with the addition of some 20 titles of a 1951 imprint 
date which had appeared before the compilation was 
completed. Those 1951 titles have not been repeated 
here. This year’s choices are limited to works issued 
by American publishers during the calendar year 
1951. The emphasis is again on the American contri- 
bution although it will be found that a considerable 
number of titles published here are translations. The 
subjects of Contemporary Affairs, the Social Sciences 
and History predominate; works of strictly technical 
interest have been excluded as have all titles with pri- 
mary appeal to adolescents and to children. 

Again, a special word of acknowledgment to the semi- 
monthly review, Best Sellers, from whose timely and 
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This title is included not because we give 
it unqualified recommendation but rather 
of its news value. Although the author 
has performed a useful service in depict- 
ing the attitude towards Christian prin- 
ciples at Yale, yet the strong leaning 
toward economic individualism, often in 
opposition to papal social teachings, 
means that it must be read with caution. 
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book even though some of the attitudes 
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Integration in the Catholic College. 

Catholic University of America Press. 

197p. $2.75. 
Contents: A general exploration of the 
problem of discipline and integration, 
John Julian Ryan. Discipline, integration, 
and methods of study, Willis Nutting. 
Discipline and the case method, Paul H. 
Furfey. Discipline, marks, rewards, and 
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or university, Henry J. Browne. 


Fitzpatrick, Edward A. LaSalle, Patron of 


All Teachers. Bruce. 448p. $6. 
A long prologue discusses LaSalle’s place 
in the history of education while the bulk 
of the work treats of his life of special 
reference to his educational mission. 


Heely, Allan V. Why the Private School. 


Harper. 208p. $3. 
The headmaster of the Lawrenceville 
School, writing from a Christian stand- 
point, defends the private school against 
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Over one hundred years of education are 
reflected in this anecdotal history of the 
great mid-Western university; obviously 
written as a labor of love. 


Wilder, Amos N. (Editor). Liberal Learn- 


ing and Religion. Harper. 338p. $3.75. 
A stimulating Protestant symposium 
which which can be utilized with profit 
by many Catholic educators as well. Con- 
tents in part: Religion in higher educa- 
tion through the past twenty-five years. 
Religious implications in the humanities. 
Academic freedom. Religion and democ- 
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cost sound movies!!! 


What you save on your first sound film will more than pay for the cost of 
equipment. With your Filmosound 202. you can add sound to old 16mm silent 
films . . . new sound to a film with an obsolete sound track . . . and project any 
16mm film, silent or sound, black-and-white or color. 

Use the coupon for full details on how you can use magnetic sound movies... 
how economical it is to own the Filmosound 202. Or see your Bell & Howell dealer 


today. Ask for a demonstration! 


Interlocking feature prevents accidental 
erasure of recordings. This button must be 
pressed to put machine in recording posi- 
tion, and only then will previous recording 
be erased. Simple controls make the Filmo- 
sound 202 almost foolproof. 
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‘“‘Clutch’’ permits stopping film with pic- 
ture on screen for “cue” marking. Optical 
and magnetic sound pick-up, record and 
erase heads are all positioned together as a 
unit. Synchronization of sound with pic- 
ture is easily achieved. 
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FORWARD 


Easy as talking on the telephone, you re- 
cord sound onto magnetic track while pro- 
jecting picture with Filmosound 202. Instant 
playback or correction of recording errors 
with flip of reverse switch. Magnetic sound 
track will last for life of film. 


Add sound fo silent 16mm film, then play 
back at silent speed to retain normal action. 
Add new sound to optical sound film with- 
out harming original sound track. Change 
from magnetic to optical track without vary- 
ing sound quality. Musical background and 
sound effects easily mixed with voice. 


You buy for life when you buy 


Bell ¢ Howell 


Guaranteed for life: During the life 
of the product, any defect in work- 
manship or material will be reme- 
died free (except transportation). 


Bell & Howell 
7166 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on the new Filmosound 
202 recording projector. I am interested in its 
use for: 

0) School 0 Church 
0 Home —) Industry 
(—) 70-DL Movie Camera 


Name___-_- 
Address__ Seb: 


Organization (if any) _________. 


Chy______: County._.___State 
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Ideal Gifts x 
For Graduation x 


THE NEW MARIAN MISSAL * 
For Daily Mass 


by 
Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., S.T.D. 


Complete and up-to-date. Contains 
all the latest Masses plus a selection 
of favorite prayers and devotions. 


a PP LO! 
CLECS SEFESESS —— — 


THE NEW SUNDAY MISSAL * 
by 
Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., S.T.D. 


A complete Sunday Missal and Prayer- 
book combined. Features a very large 


selection of prayers and devotions. 
SSS SESS SS 


JESUS, KEEP ME * 


by 
Rev. Robert Power, C.M. 


Instructions, counsels, prayers and de- 
votions for the teen-age girl. An out- 
standing guide to Catholic woman- 
hood written by a noted author. 


THE BEST BOOKS 


ARE PRAYER BOOKS 





Available at Your 
Lecal Chureh Goods Dealer. 


When necessary write to us for name 


of nearest distributor. 


THE REGINA PRESS 
54 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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Religion 


Adam, Karl. One and Holy. Sheed and 


Ward. 130p. $2. 
Through a “unity of love” the author 
hopes to bring together Catholics and 
Lutherans. It is important as well for its 
presentation of Luther in milder terms. 


Baker, Gladys. / Had to Know. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 309p. $3. 
International journalism, suffering, and 
conversion under the guidance of Bishop 
Sheen form the three threads of a fine 
auto-biography. 


Bonn, John L. Gates of Dannemora. 
Doubleday. 276p. $3. 

The reconstruction of men behind prison 
walls can and often does begin before 
their release. From this life of Father 
Ambrose Hyland, stationed at Dannemora 
Prison at Clinton, New York, will come 
new insight into crime and expiation. 


Brown, Raphael (Comp.) The Life of 
Mary as Seen by the Mystics. Bruce. 
292p. $3.50. 

A novel approach to the life of the Blessed 
Virgin and her place in the economy of 
Redemption is found in this compilation 
from the revelations of St. Elizabeth of 
Schoenau, St. Bridget of Sweden, Vener- 
able Mother Mary of Agreda and Sister 
Anna Catherine Emmerich. A foreword 


is by Rev. Edward A. Ryan, S. J. 


Buessing, Venantius. Dearly Beloved. 
Wagner. 208p. $3. 
Religious and laity will profit from fol- 
lowing the liturgical year through these 
meditative sermons. A foreword is by 
Most Rev. Clement Neubauer, O.F.M. 
Cap., Minister General. 


Buliard, Roger. Jnuk. Farrar, Straus and 
Young. 322p. $3.50. 

This member of the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate makes an important contribu- 
tion to the understanding of missionary 
life in one of the world’s most desolate 
areas, where paganism exists “in the raw.” 
In the author’s opinion “the survival of 
the Eskimos depends on Christianity.” 


Burks, Arthur J. Bells Above the Amazon: 
The Life of Hugo Mense, Adventurer 
of the Spirit. McKay. 24lp. $3. 

Inspiring and adventurous biography of 
a German Franciscan missioner who spent 
thirty-four years among the Mundurucu 
Indians of Brazil. 


Cary-Elwes, Columba. Law, Liberty and 
Love. Devin-Adair. 256p. $4. 
Arnold Toynbee has written a preface 
to this survey of the growth of European 
civilization. 


| Charlot, Jean. Dance of Death. Sheed and 


Ward. 50 plates. $2.50. 
Here the medieval sequences of the 
“dance of death” woodcuts have their 
modern counterpart. 


Combes, Andre. The Heart of Saint 
Therese. Kenedy. 196p. $2.75. 
The development of the love of Jesus by 


the Little Flower is traced through analy- 
sis of her writings and conversations. 


Danielou, Jean. Advent. Sheed and Ward. 
18lp. $2.50. 
In a way, a supplement to his Salvation 
of the Nations, tracing the connection be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments, and 
the beginning of the missionary aposto- 
late with Christ’s Ascension. 


Day, Helen C. Color, Ebony. Sheed and 
Ward. 182p. $2.25. 
All of us need more insight into what 
it means to be poor and Negro in this 
land of equality and opportunity. Here in 
addition, a twenty-three year old giri 
describes her conversion. 


Del Rey, Sister Maria. Pacific Hopscotch. 
Scribner. 181p. $3. 

Every girl in high school, as well as her 
mother, should read this fascinating ac- 
count of the work of Maryknoll Sisters 
in their worldwide missionary endeavors. 
The author, a former journalist, handles 
words deftly; her account is liberally 
supplemented with photos of highest 
quality. 


Desplanques, Francois. Living the Mass. 
Newman. 180p. $2.75. 

Over 100,000 copies of these Mass-medita- 

tions have been sold in France. A fine 
work for contemplation. 


Doty, William L. Stories for Discussion. 
Wagner. 168p. $2.75. 
Christian teachings on such topics as 
chastity, obedience, marriage vocation to 
the religious life, etc., brought out in 
seventeen short stories accompanied by 
discussion questions. 


Englebert, Omer. The Lives of the Saints. 
McKay. 532p. $5. 
Very readable one-volume collection of 
lives of the saints. This attractively written 
and well-printed translation is suggested 
for daily table reading in home or refec- 
tory. 


Englebert, Omer. St. Francis of Assisi. 
Longmans, Green. 316p. $4. 
Despite the numerous lives of the founder 
of the Franciscans already available, there 
is room for a fresh approach of this type. 


Gannon, David. Father Paul of Graymoor. 
Macmillan. 372p. $4. 
A long awaited biography of the founder 
(Lewis Thomas Wattson) of the Society 
of the Atonement, who established the 
Church Unity Octave, zealously promoted 
the Catholic Near East Welfare Associa- 
tion, and engaged in many other activities. 
Although an “official documented” life, 
it will prove valuable and interesting. 


Graef, Hilda C. The Case of Therese Neu- 
mann. Newman. 162p. $2.50. 

If any Catholic title of 1951 could be 
called a bombshell, this is it. After de- 
tailed discussion of the phenomena in the 
life of Therese Neumann, the author con- 
cludes that “a supernatural origin of the 
phenomena (the stigmata) . . . is not nec- 
essarily demanded by the-evidence at our 
disposal.” 
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HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS 


Volumes I and II 

By The Rev. JOHN FRANCIS BANNON, 

S.J., St. Louis University. In press 
Two exceptional new volumes which 
represent a simple, clear, and skillfully 
organized account of the history of the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere 
since discovery. Both volumes reflect 
Father Bannon’s conviction that the his- 
tory of the nations of the “New World” 
is an integral part of the broader story 
of Western Civilization and should be 
treated as such. 

Volume I carries the story through 
the imperial period to nationhood. Thus 
the story of the U. S. is carried to 1783, 
Canada to 1791, date of the Constitu- 
tional Act, and the Latin Americas to 
approximately 1825. 

Volume II completes the narrative of 
the development of the American coun- 
tries to the present. Emphasis is again 
on the “family relationship” between 
Europe and the West, showing that the 
various revolutions broke merely politi- 
cal ties, while economic and cultural 
continued strong. 


READINGS IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Edited by F. H. HARTMANN, Univer- 

sity of Florida. McGraw-Hill Series in 

Political Science. Ready in April 
A brief supplementary book for courses 
in international relations, this text or- 
ganizes material around the conventional 
major sub-divisions of the field. Arrange- 
ment of chapters allows for considerable 
flexibility in use of the text. Recent 
developments are included as well as 
historical classics. 


READINGS IN ECONOMICS 


Edited by PAUL A. SAMUELSON, R. 
L. BISHOP, and J. R. COLEMAN, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Ready in April 
An excellent selection of readings de- 
signed to give the reader first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the mainstreams of eco- 
nomic thinking in recent years, to intro- 
duce him to many of the key figures of 
the economic profession, and to present 
him with such “pro” and “con” argu- 
ments as he may need to make intelli- 
gent judgments. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


By AMRY VANDENBOSCH,* University 
of Kentucky, and WILLARD N. HOGAN, 
New Paltz State Teachers College. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Political Sci- 
ence. Ready in July 

Following an introductory section which 
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examines the world community, the state 
system, the development of international 
cooperation, international law and the 
League of Nations, the book covers the 
drafting of the Charter and the basic 
character of the organization, the work 
of the U.N. and an evaluation of its 
accomplishments. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION 


By CHESTER T. MCNERNEY, Pennsy]l- 

vania State College. McGraw-Hill 

Series in Education. 339 pages, $4.00 
Of value to supervisors, administrators, 
and teachers at all levels of the edu- 
cational system, this new book presents 
the modern theory of supervision and 
shows, through the use of many exam- 
ples, how to translate this theory into 
practice, thus increasing the effective- 
ness of the educational process as it is 
applied to all youth. 


GENERAL METHODS OF TEACHING 


By A. G. MELVIN, College of the City 

of New York. McGraw-Hill Series in 

Education. Ready in May 
Wide in scope, since it is applicable to 
elementary, secondary, and _ college 
levels, this text maintains that good 
teaching is basically the same on all 
levels. While the level of pupil maturity 
introduces particular modifications, yet 
in broad outline the elements of teacher, 
curriculum, pupil, method, and evalua- 
tion remain as constants which govern 


method. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By CLARENCE D. SAMFORD, Southern 
Illinois University, and EUGENE 
COTTLE, University of - Wyoming. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 376 
pages, $4.25 
A careful thorough treatment which 
presents good samples of the ways in 
which social studies should be taught, 
rather than by merely describing meth- 
ods and techniques. An unusually help- 
ful guide to the student and in-service 
teachers, this text treats such topics as 
the need for life adjustment, “One World 
Citizenship”, visual aids, current events, 
latest techniques of evaluating and 
testing, and the role of the supervisor 
and democratic procedures. 


SECONDARY SCIENCE EDUCATION 


By HARRINGTON WELLS, University 
of California, Santa Barbara College. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 367 
pages, $4.50 
A unique text with emphasis on the in- 
tercorrelation of the science fields, this 


NEW YORK 





text provides a functional “job analysis” 
in terms of philosophy of approach pro- 
cedure, and content, plus a reliable up- 
to-date source of teaching aids. Comple- 
menting the author’s Elementary Science 
Education, this book completes the sur- 
vey of science education as a specialized 
field below the college level. 


PSYCHIATRY AND CATHOLICISM 
By Rev. JAMES H. VANDERVELDT, 
O.F.M., Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, and Trinity College; and ROBERT 
P. ODENWALD, M.D., F.A.P.A., Catho- 
lic University of America. 475 pages. 
Probable Price, $6.00 
This important volume offers a clear 
and straightforward presentation of the 
approved Catholic position on the value 
and place of psychiatry in modern life. 
Written in close cooperation between 
priest, psychiatrist and psychologist, it 
deals with every aspect of modern psy- 
chiatry—featuring a scientific evaluation 
of depth therapy, especially Freudianism; 
an appreciation of the value of religion 
for mental health; and a discussion of 
sex education and marriage problems as 
viewed from the Catholic standpoint. 


THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE 

By Bishop FULTON J. SHEEN, D.D. 

285 pages, $3.50 
In the WORLD’S FIRST LOVE, Bishop 
Sheen has written a moving and mas- 
terful book about the love of Mary, the 
Mother of God. He tells us that if we 
are to help cure this modern world of 
pessimism and despair, hatreds and war, 
we must enlist as warriors of love and 
peace and strive to remake ourselves in 
the mould of the woman who is unlike 
all others. 


The Rand Series 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL 
WEAPON 
By PHILIP SELZNICK 
350 pages, $5.00 


THE OPERATIONAL CODE 
OF THE POLITBURO 


By NATHAN LEITES 
100 pages, $3.00 


SOVIET ATTITUDES 
TOWARD AUTHORITY 


By MARGARET MEAD 
148 pages, $4.00 


Send for copies on approval 






McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42no STREET, 
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Religion 
(Cont.) 


Gregory The Great, St. Pastoral Care. 
Newman. 28lp. $3. 
Had the bishops of the later middle ages 
followed the sound advice of the treatise 
of Gregory, the Reformation might never 
have occurred. A significant new transla- 
tion. 


Homan, Helen Walker. Letters to the 
Martyrs. McKay. 236p. $3. 

Early and modern church history are 
blended in this series of parallel studies. 
Contents: To the first martyr, St. Stephen, 
concerning Abp. Stepinac. To St. Maria 
Goretti, child martyr of Italy, concerning 
St. Agnes. To Father Kolbe of Poland, 
martyr of the two crowns, concerning the 
forty martyrs of Sebaste. To St. Ignatius 
of Antioch, concerning Cardinal Minds- 
zenty of Hungary. To St. Thomas, apostle 
and missioner, concerning Father Gerard 
Donovan of Maryknoll. To Father Pro, 
martyr of Mexico, concerning St. Law- 
rence. To Father Delp of Germany, 
martyr and mystic, concerning St. Lucian. 
To St. Sebastian, protector against the 
plague, concerning Bishop Barroso of 
Spain. 


Hurley, Sister Helen Angela. On Good 

Ground. U. of Minnesota. 312p. $3.75. 

A mature historian recounts the century- 

old history of the Sisters of St. Joseph 

whose College of St. Catherine is out- 
standing in the mid-West. 


Just, Sister Mary. /mmortal Fire. Herder. 
598p. $7.50. 

“A journey through the centuries with 
the missionary great.”—Sub-title. Con- 
tents: Apostle of the nations. St. Patrick’s 
Paschal flame. Gregory, Augustine, and 
Aidan. Boniface against Thor. Ansgar 
and the Norsemen. Brother apostles of 
the Slavs. Raymond Lull and Islam. First 
Archbishop of Peking. Torch of the 
Orient. South American trailblazer. Fac- 
ing an open door. Apostles of a sub- 
continent. Missioners in wigwams. 
Farther beyond. Morning brightness. 
Schackles fall. Women apostles. Total 
missioners. 


Knox, Ronald. Stimuli. Sheed and Ward. 
214p. $2.25. 

A book for quiet meditation is this col- 
lection of very brief essays that appeared 
originally in the London Times’ Sunday 
edition. Many are comments on the year’s 
liturgy; others present “gad-fly” observa- 
tions on everyday topics. 


Lane, Raymond A, Early Days of Mary- 
knoll. McKay. 311p. $3. 
The trials and triumphs of a native 
American missionary society is vividly 
portrayed by the present Superior 
general. 


Leary, John P. Better a Day. Macmillan. 
341p. $4. 
Rarely do we learn of the great and often 
heroic contributions of the brothers in 
the Society of Jesus. These fifteen bio- 


IN KANSAS CITY 


ae are cordially invited 
to visit 


BOOTH 120 


to see our instructional programs, all 
planned and written to meet the needs of 
children today . . . 


spelling 


literature 


music 


in reading 


arithmetic 
geography 
science 


P.S. Ask for your copy of a new professional brochure: 


administering and evaluating a diocesan arithmetic program. 


Silver Burdett Company 


new york — chicago 
dallas — san francisco 





graphical sketches, ranging from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth century, will prove 
interesting and stimulating. 


Lunn, Arnold. The Revolt Against Reason. 
Sheed and. Ward. 273p. $3.25. 
One of the wittiest and most incisive of 
modern apologists impales at sword’s 
point many of the inconsistencies and 
falsities of science and philosophy. 


MacConastair, Alfred. Lily of the Marshes. 
Macmillan. 200p. $2.75. 
This life of St. Maria Goretti is intended 
for adults. 


McGratty, Arthur. The Sacred Heart, Yes- 

terday and Today. Benziger. 306p. $3.50. 

The director of the Apostleship of Prayer 
fills a real need with this account. 


Maynard, Theodore. Through My Gift. 
Kenedy. 318p. $3.50. 

When told by a competent biographer, 
the life of any foundress will always prove 
of interest. Therefore, one can easily 
recommend this account of the German- 
born Frances Schervier, who established 
the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis in 
this country in 1858. 


Mersch, Emile. The Theology of the 
Mystical Body. Herder. 663p. $7.50. 
A rewarding book to those readers of 
pertinacity who wish to see how the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body interpene- 
trates all other doctrines. 


Merton, Thomas. The Ascent to Truth. 
Harcourt, Brace. 342p. $3.50. 

The remarkable expansion of the Trap- 
pists in the United States has led to 
increased interest in the mystical and 
ascetical life. Father Louis here presents 
a survey that will acquaint the serious 
reader with the elements of mystical 
theology. 


Monks, James L. Great Catholic Festivals, 
Schuman. 110p. $2.50. 
Liturgy and history blend in this account. 
Contents: Epiphany. Easter—its back- 
ground. The grandeur of Easter. Pente- 
cost. Corpus Christi. The Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


Moore, Thomas Verner. Prayer. Newman. 
219p. $2.25. 

A new printing of talks originally given 

to the Benedictine Oblates of St. Anselm’s 

Priory, Washington, D. C. All stages of 

prayer, from yocal to contemplative, are 
discussed. ~~ 


Myers, Rawley (Editor). The Greatest 
Calling. McMullen. 184p. $2.25. 
Articles dealing with the priesthood and 
religious life. Contents: The need for zeal, 
Most Rev. Fulton Sheen. The call of 
Christ, Daniel Lord, S.J. You must have 
spirit, Frank Leahy. The man in black, 
Rev. John S. Kennedy. The real big 
leaguers, Ralph Kiner. Other Christs, 
Rev. Richard Ginder. God’s quarterbacks, 
Johnny Lujack. Dominus pars hereditatis 
meae, Most Rev. Louis Kucera. Letter to 
a boy, Joseph Breig. The priest teacher, 
William J. Kenneally, C. M. To serve God 
is to reign, Catherine de Hueck Doherty. 
Leads to future priests, Clare B. Luce, 
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Open up fascinating new worlds...with easy-to-use 


World Book Encyclopedia 


Even a 9-year-old’s question about circuses can lead to 
a rewarding classroom project, when you rely on World 
Book! Youngsters who look up “Circus” in World Book 
find a wealth of information, along with fascinating pic- 
tures. They are then led naturally into the subject of 
animal performers, animal intelligence, and on into 
many aspects of animal life. 


Eager young fact-seekers learn to find out for them- 
selves, because World Book is so simple in its organiza- 
tion. Subjects are arranged alphabetically like a tele- 
phone book. And the more than 15,000 cross-references 
are additional assurance that all aspects of a subject 
are within reach. 


In your task of preparing classroom work, you will find 
the “Reading and Study Guide” especially helpful. In 
this volume, World Book’s vast store of knowledge is 
classified into 44 major areas. The plan for this remark- 
able guide was carefully checked with school courses. 
In fact, all important classroom material in World Book 
has been organized by educational experts so you can 
easily fit it into your own program. 


Specially prepared reprints are also available on re- 
quest. We welcome the opportunity to share in your 
cherished task of opening up fascinating new worlds 
to young minds. 


Ist Choice of America’s Schools ana Libraries 


for more than 30 years 


FREE! Send for ‘“‘Animal”’ and “Ant” speci- 
men articles reprinted from World Book. Try 
them on your classes! Address World Book, 
Dept. 1264, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 


World Book Encyclopedia * Published by Field Enterprises, Inc., 
Educational Division » 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Religion 

(Cont.) 
A teaching sister speaks, Sister Bede Sul- 
livan, O.S.B. The priest in the modern 
world, Rt. Rev. Maurice W. Helmann. 
Christ-bearer, James Keller, M.M. Our 
Lady and the priesthood, Patrick Peyton, 
C.S.C. The convert-maker, Rev. John A. 
O’Brien. Alter Christus, Most Rev. Edwin 
V. Byrne. The religious life, Victor Drees, 
O.F.M. The greatest calling, Emmanuel 
Cardinal Suhard. 


O’Brien, Kate. Teresa of Avila. Sheed and 
Ward. 96p. $2. 
Brief, personalized account of a great 
and stormy mystic; enhanced with fine 
illustrations. 


Oursler, Fulton. The Greatest Book Ever 
Written. Doubleday. 489p. $3.95. 
Admirable retelling of the Old Testament 
story, recounting the history of the Jewish 
people up to the time of Christ. A high- 
light is the character portrayal of patri- 
archs, kings and prophets 


Oursler, Fulton. The Greatest Story Ever 

Told. Permabooks. 396p. 35c. 
Over a million copies have been sold since 
the original edition. Although a popular- 
ized account of New Testament events, 
it is noteworthy for fidelity to the Gospels. 


Petitot, Henri. The True Story of Berna- 
dette. Newman. 195p. $2.50. 
Has been acclaimed as the best available 
biography of St. Bernadette Soubirous. 


Two outstanding basal series 


The Catholic School Edition 


of the 


McKEE LANGUAGE SERIES 


< 


Ne xv 
“UaGe ron MEP 


Grades 3-8 


Adapted for Catholic Schools by 


Sister M. Margaret, C.S.J. 
Sister M. Josetta, C.S.J. ~ 
Sister M. Virginia, C.S.J. 


The four objectives of child growth in Christian social 
living are developed in this proven series of language 


texts. 


®@ Relationship to God and the Church 
@ Relationship to Fellow Men 


@ Individual Abilities 


@ Relationship to Nature 


THE McKEE READING SERIES 


McKee Harrison 


McCowen 


Lehr 


A new series of readers for the 
primary grades designed to de- 
velop in children reading power 
—the power to read with meaning 
a wide variety of material. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 


Chicago 16 


Dallas | Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 


Peyton, Patrick. The Ear of God. Double- 
day, 226p. $2.75. 

The spirit that animates the Rosary 
Crusade is in this work, the first part of 
which, “The Voice of Man,” discusses the 
world’s illness and the use of prayer as a 
remedy. Book Two is “A Treasury of 
Prayer,” containing prayers from the 
Bible, prayers to the Holy Trinity, the 
Blessed Virgin, for a happy home, and 
other occasional prayers. 


Pieper, Josef and Heinz, Raskop. VW hat 

Catholics Believe. Pantheon. 112p. $2. 

A very concise introduction to dogma 

and the tradition of the Church. The 

trans’ation by Christopher Huntington 
reads as smoothly as an original text. 


Poage, Godfrey. Recruiting for Christ. 
Bruce. 193p. $3. 

Contents: The explanation of a vocation 
to the priesthood. Where to expect voca- 
tions to the priesthood and religious life. 
How to encourage vocations. Vocational 
literature—bibliography (of books and 
pamphlets) . 


Raymond, M. God Goes to Murderer’s 
Row. Bruce. 21lp. $3. 
A dramatic biography of the conversion 
of a convicted murderer, Tom Penney, 
electrocuted on Feb. 26, 1943. 


Royer, Fanchon. The Franciscans Came 
First. St. Anthony Guild. 193p. $2.50. 
The contribution of nine great mission- 
aries to America’s development. Contents: 
First schoolteacher: Pedro de Gante. First 
great victory for God, Toribio de Moto- 
linia. The boy martyr of Tlaxcala, Martin 
de Valencia. The fighting first bishop’s re- 
ward, Juan de Zumarraga. The first 
American republics, Don Vasco de Qui; 
roga. The saintly first road builder, 
Sebastien de Aparicio. “First in the hearts 
of his countrymen,” Pedro de Betancourt. 
First among God’s walkers, Antonio 
Margil de Jesus. The first Californian, 
Junipero Serra.—With illustrations. 


Schuster, Ildephonse Cardinal. St. 
Benedict and His Times. Herder. 397p. 


An encyclopedia of information on a great 
founder. 


Sheen, Fulton J. Three to Get Married. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 310p. $3. 
A basic work of information and inspira- 
tion, placing religion in proper perspec- 
tive. It is not, however, a practical guide- 
book in maiters of child training, family 
budgeting, etc. 


Siekmann, T. C. Come the End. Wagner. 
131p. $2.75. 

“Instructions for Young People on the 
Last Things.”—Sub-title. Contents: Death. 
The particular judgment. Heaven. Hell. 
Purgatory. Limbo. The end of the world. 
Anti-Christ. The resurrection of the body. 
The general judgment. 


Suhard, Emmanuel Cardinal. Priests 
Among Men, Fides. 111p. $2.25 (Paper, 
75e). 

A highly acclaimed pastoral letter on the 
meaning of the priesthood and the place 
of the priest among his people. 
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Now you can have an authoritative booklet which 
makes it easy for you to integrate all your Audio-Visual 
teaching with the basic principles of Catholic education. 

This invaluable guide is a compact booklet, prepared by 
Sister M. Aquinas, O.S.F. It lists the educational films pre- 
viewed and recommended by authorities as those most 
suitable for helping the child understand and enjoy science. 
It lists other important visual aids. And it outlines a com- 
plete correlation with the entire curriculum for Christian 
Social Living. (Please note that the films recommended in- 
clude those from a number of producers, of which EBFilms 
is only one.) Send 50¢ today for your copy of this most 
helpful booklet. Use handy coupon below. 


Send Only 50¢ for 
Sister M. Aquinas’ 
“SUGGESTED VISUAL AIDS” 
(Correlated with ...''Christian Social Living”) 
and the New Free EBFilms Catalog. 






Department of 


MITT MORE Vale Vile) Cathole Education, 


TAC UCL ee nn 
We 


Gentlemen: | am enclosing 50¢ in coin for Sister M. 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 











Aquinas’ ‘‘Suggested Visual Aids”. | understand 
1 will also receive at no charge, the EBF catalog. 
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Religion hangs before our eyes and enable us to 
(Cont ‘8 view the East afresh. Excellent reproduc- 
Sullivan John F. The Externals of the tions of indigenous Christian art enhance 
Catholic Church. Revised by Rev. John the value of a fine book. 
C. O'Leary. Kenedy. 403p. $4.50. 
This “handbook of Catholic usage” de- 


Contemporary 


Affairs 


Vann, Gerald. The High Green Hill. Sheed Bradley, Omar N. A Soldier’s Story. Holt. 


serves a place next to the Bible and 
catechism on the teacher’s shelf or in 
the home library. Contents: The govern- 
ment of the Church. The religious state 
and the apostolate. The administration of 
the sacraments. The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. The liturgical year. The sacra- 
mentals. The liturgical books and the 
Bible. Devotions. 


Surles, Eileen. Surrender to the Spirit. 
Kenedy. 243p. $3. 

A member of the Boston Cenacle has 

written this life of Mother Therese 

Couderc, foundress of the Religious of 


and Ward. 136p. $2.25. 

A miscellaneous collection of essays. 
Contents: The high green hill. Launch 
out into the deep. Lenten joy. A place 
called Gethsemane. Sitio: the thirst of 
Christ. Resurrexi: The new dawn. Man’s 
response to the Trinity. The theology of 
the Magnificat. Things that are God's. 
An outcast for Christ. The apostolate of 
Satan. Confession and health of soul. 
The Sacrifice of the Mass. The making 
of art and the praise of God. Let there 
be light. 


618p. $5. 

The July 1951 Book of the Month Club 
selection contributes to a more detailed 
and intimate understanding of the late 
European War and of some of its chief 
military leaders, such as Patton, Mont- 
gomery, Lee, Terry Allen and others. The 
lack of political perception on the part 
of the American military is made mani- 
fest. 


Brenan, Gerald. The Face of Spain. 


Pellegrini & Cudahy. 310p. $3.75. 
A long-time resident of Spain, the author 


Walz, Angelus. St. Thomas Aquinas. New- presents a picture of its geography and 
man. 254p. $3.50. social conditions that will assist materi- 

A scholarly life with emphasis on the ally in understanding its present condi- 

chronology of Thomas’ actions and, tion. 

consequently, supplemental to the works 

of Grabmann and others who have stressed 


Our Lady of the Retreat in the Cenacle, 
noted for their retreat work among 
women. 


Sweeney, Francis. Bernardine Realino, 


Chase, Eugene P. The United Nations in 
Renaissance Man. Macmillan, 173p. 


$2.75. 
A brilliant biography of a late medieval 
Jesuit, noted as an outstanding healer of 
souls through the confessional. 


Van Straelen, H. Through Eastern Eyes. 
Grailville (Loveland, Ohio). 162p. 
$3.50. 

These conferences given to the lay women 
missionaries at Grailville will help to 
pierce the veil of Western tradition that 


interpretation of Thomas’ thought. 


Wu, John. Beyond East and West. Sheed 


and Ward. 364p. $3.50. 


Too late, perhaps, are we coming to realize 
that Kipling was wrong and that it is 
essential that East and West meet; only 
Christianity can make such a union en- 
dure. This autobiography of an eminent 
jurist and convert will prove a fascinating 
reading experience for all adults. 








By JOHN R. CLARK 


CHARLOTTE W. JUNGE 
HAROLD E. MOSER 
ROLLAND R. SMITH 


Textbooks for grades 3-8 that develop 


@m Self-reliance in thinking with numbers 


@ Competence in problem solving 


@™™ Speed and accuracy in computation 


Growth in Arithmetic 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 
New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 





Action. McGraw-Hill. 464p. $4.50. 


Understanding the successor to the 
League of Nations is important. Here is 
a clear and readable account of UN or- 
ganization and operations through De- 
cember 1949. 


Churchill, Winston. Closing the Ring. 


Houghton, Mifflin. 749p. $6. 
Well over 3,000 pages are now completed 
in this contemporary account of World 
War II. A supreme optimism glows forth 
from these pages which carry the story 
from the invasion of Sicily down to D-Day, 
June 1944. 


Dallin, David J. The New Soviet Empire. 


Yale. 216p. $3.75. 


This eighth book by a, foremost authority 
is an attempt to persuade our policy 
makers to reach, by means of propaganda, 
the Russian people and to convince them 
of the fallibility of Stalin and the falsity 
of Communist ideology. 


Douglas, William O. Strange Lands and 


Friendly People. Harper. 336p. $4. 
The November 1951 Book of the Month 
selection is a fine introduction by a 
Supreme Court justice, a keen traveler 
and observer, to the way of life in the 
Arab and Moslem states, Persia, Greece, 
and Israel. Adult in interest. 


Flynn, John T. While You Slept. Devin- 


Adair. 192p. $2.50. 
Although not without partisan (anti- 
Democratic), bias this survey of the for- 


eign policy mistakes of the 1940’s should 
prove stimulating. 


Forrestal, James V. The Forrestal Diaries. 


Edited by Walter Millis. Viking. 581p. 


$5. 

Probably not the best introductory book 
for understanding the past ten years, yet 
to those who have some background in 
national and international affairs, it will 
prove most illuminating. The notes by 
Millis of the New York Herald-Tribune 
staff are excellent. 
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Contemporary Affairs 
(Cont.) 


Gibbings, Robert. Sweet Cork of Thee. 
Dutton. 235p. $4.50. 
A travelogue of Ireland, and of County 
Cork in particular, that ranks with the 
best of its type. It is a continuation of 
Lovely is the Lee. 


Gurian, Waldemar (Editor). The Soviet 
Union: Background, Ideology, Reality. 
A Symposium. U. of Notre Dame. 216p. 
$3.50. 
Factual scholarship at its best is reflected 
in these papers originally delivered at a 
gathering sponsored in Feb. 1950 by the 
Committee of International Relations. 


Higgins, Marguerite. War in Korea. 
Doubleday. 233p. $2.75. 
The first woman war correspondent in 
Korea gives a fine story of this first effort 
by the United Nations to suppress ag- 
ression. 


Hoffman, Paul G. Peace Can Be Won. 
Doubleday. 188p. $2.50. (Paper $1). 
The former Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator discusses the international 
situation, primarily from the viewpoint 
of an economist and business man. As a 
whole it is encouraging and useful. 


Jones, Jesse H. and Edward Angly. Fifty 
Billion Dollars. Macmillan. 631p. $6. 

A history of the business and industrial 
financing handled by the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation during the thirteen 
years (1932-1945) of Jesse Jones’ admin- 
istration. 


Kefauver, Estes. Crime in America. 


Doubleday. 333p. $3.50 (Paper, $1.00; 

not illustrated). 
Although most readers may be well 
acquainted with the material here pre- 
sented, it is good to have the connected 
story, particularly since its author is now 
a presidential candidate and the coming 
campaign will often rely on the data. 


Kelly, Henry (Hank) and Dorothy 


(Dot). Dancing Diplomats. U. of New 
Mexico. 254 p. $4. 

The charm of South America as reflected 

in the life of two members of the foreign 

service, stationed in Iquitos, Peru, is re- 

corded in a travel book which will furnish 

a delightful evening. 


Lipper, Elinor. Eleven Years in Soviet 


Prison Camps. Regnery. 310p. $3.50. 
A gripping, personal account of life from 
1937 to 1948 in Siberia, mainly at 
Kolyma. 


MacEoin, Gary and Akes Zombory. The 


Communist War on Religion. Devin- 
Adair. 264p. $3.50. 
A comprehensive picture of the place of 
religion before and after Communistic 
control in all countries, including Yugo- 
slavia. Although poorly documented and 
indexed, it provides an excellent synthesis 


The Greatest Names in Elementary Arithmetic! 


Brueckner — Merton — Grossnickle 


again combine to give you America's newest and finest series of Arithmetic text- 
books ... Here they are—the “All New" 1952 WINSTON ARITHMETICS! 


DISCOVERING NUMBERS 
LEARNING NUMBERS 
EXPLORING NUMBERS 
UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS 
THINKING WITH NUMBERS 
KNOWING ABOUT NUMBERS 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 


This new WINSTON Series features the "Big 3" of a meaningful program: 


SEEING DOING 


UNDERSTANDING 


ARITHMETIC 
Where others illustrate, WINSTON visualizes Arithmetic. 
Where others feature formal presentations of abstractions, WINSTON features Pupil 


Discovery of number conceprs. 


For further information, write: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
DALLAS | PASADENA 2 





and interpretation of a major phase of 
Communist activity. 


Nolan, William A. Communism vs. the 


Negro. Regnery. 276p. $3.50. 
Theoretically Negroes in the United 
States should have appeared ready for 
Communist domination; in practice, 
though, as this documented survey so ca- 
pably demonstrates, the Negro faith in 
America successfully withstood most Red 
invitations, 


Nourse, Edwin G. The Nineteen Fifties 


Come First. Holt. 184p. $2.00. 
Formerly connected with the Brookings 
Institution as vice-president, and as chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers 
to the President, the author has both the 
experience and the perspective needed to 
evaluate the mistakes in our past eco- 
nomic (and political) policies and to 
chart a program for the 1950’s. Farmers, 
workers and business men are the three 
principal economic groups in the picture. 


Osusky, Stefan. The Way of the Free. 


Dutton. 320p. $3.75. 
An account of contemporary European 
politics by a former Czech diplomat who 
is not only a statesman but a philosopher 
of history as well. Sumner Welles has 
called this work “a major contribution 
to the political literature of our time.” 


Schwartz, Benjamin I. Chinese Commu- 


nism and the Rise of Mao. Harvard. 
258p. $4.50. 
Had this work appeared a decade ago, 
we might have had an entirely different 
policy toward Chiang and Mao; the latter 
is represented as having been essentially 
Communist since 1927. 


Schwartz, Harry. Russia’s Soviet Economy. 


Prentice-Hall. 592p. $6.65. 
The most comprehensive and most factual 
survey of its type; it includes analyses 
of Marxism, Leninism and Stalinism. 


Spolansky, Jacob. The Communist Trail 


in America. Macmillan. 227p. $3.50. 
The author, an F.B.I. agent, presents a 
thirty-year record of investigations. 


Stebbins, Richard P. The United States 


in World Affairs, 1950. Harper. 500p. 
$5. 
An annual synthesis, sponsored by the 
Council on Foreign Relations, that will 
provide insight into current problems. 


Taft, Robert A. A Foreign Policy for 


Americans. Doubleday. 127p. $2. 

For those domiciled outside of voteless 
D. C. it becomes an immediate political 
duty to learn of the personal platforms of 
the presidential candidates. While the 
better newspapers and periodicals provide 
the day-to-day approach, a one volume 
summation will be a useful source of 
reference during the coming months. 


Thayer, Charles W. Bears in the Caviar, 


Lippincott. 303p. $3.50. 
A highly entertaining account of the 
lighter aspects of international diplomacy 
in the capitals of England, Russia, Ger- 


many and elsewhere. 
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Contemporary Affairs 
(Cont.) 


Thomas, Lewis V. and Richard N. Frye. 
The United States and Turkey and Iran. 
Harvard. 291p. $4.25. 

An introduction to two countries that 
have been in the news constantly during 
the past few years. 


Utley, Freda. The China Story. Regnery. 
274p. $3.50. 

A journalist's account which emphasizes 

moral issues, and which criticizes many 

of our past policies and actions in China, 


Walsh, Edmund A. Total Empire. Bruce. 
293p. $3.50. 
A student of Russian affairs for more 
than thirty years, the founder and regent 
of the School of Foreign Service at 
Georgetown University, gives a mature 
analysis of “the roots and progress of 
world Communism” and charts a course 
of action for Americans. 


Wilson, Charles M. The Tropics, World 
of Tomorrow. Harper. 267p. $3.50. 
The extension of the white man’s world 
into the tropics, now an_ interracial 
theatre, brings problems of. a political 
and social as well as of an economic 
nature. Through her missionaries, the 
Church has a keen interest in these areas. 


Social Sciences 
(See also: Contemporary Affairs) 


Anderson, Mary. Woman at Work. As 
Told to Mary Winslow. U. of Minne- 
sota. 266p. $3.50. 

Through this autobiography of the long- 
time chief of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Labor Department we gain a fine insight 
into the changed status of women since 
1900. 


Corwin, Edward S. A Constitution of 
Powers in a Secular State. Michie. 
126p. $3. 

The ranking constitutional historian of 
the United States presents three lectures 
which discuss federal-state relations, the 
North Atlantic pact, establishment of 
religion, and other pertinent topics of 
the present time. 


Croteau, John T. Cradled in the Waves. 
Ryerson. 149p. $3.25. 

“The story of a people’s cooperative 
achievement in economic betterment on 
Prince Edward Island, Canada.” The 
author, of the economics department at 
the Catholic University of America, shows 
the value of ‘cooperatives in training citi- 
zens in the art of self-government. 


Davitt, Thomas E. The Nature of Law. 
Herder. 274p. $4. 
“A historical introduction to (the) prob- 
lem (of) the relation between the concept 
of law and the philosophy of intellect 
and will.” Contents: The primacy of the 
will in the concept of law: Henry of 
Ghent, John Duns Scotus, William Ock- 
ham, Gabriel Biel, Alphonse de Castro, 
Francis. Suarez. The primacy of the in- 
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tellect in the concept of law: Albert the 
Great, Thomas Aquinas, Thomas de Vio 
(Cajetan), Dominic Soto, Bartholomew 
Medina, Robert Bellarmine. 


Doyle, Charles Hugo. Sins of Parents. 
Nugent. 206p. $3. 

“Using the sacre and shock treatment, 
Father Doyle illustrates by examples and 
statistics his theory that parents are 
mainly responsible for the frustration and 
unhappiness of today’s youth.” (Best 
Sellers). 


Ebersole, Luke E. Church Lobbying in 
the Nation’s Capital. Macmillan. 195p. 
$2.75. 


Apparently an objective piece of research 


-————— 


An important step forward 
in book-making .. . 


ADVENTURES 


“into the history of eftorts by church 
groups and special cause groups to in- 
fluence the course of government. It is 
illuminating to note that most of the 
budget for the first year’s operations of 
POAU allegedly was met by the southern 
jurisdiction of the Scottish Rite Masons” 
(Best Sellers, p. 71). 


Fortune (Magazine), with Russell Daven- 
port. U. S. A., the Permanent Revolu- 
tion. Prentice-Hall. 267p. $3.75. 

A modern analysis of America’s economic 
and political resolution. The constructive 
aspects of capitalism and of labor organ- 
izations are well presented; a minor weak- 
ness is failure to place Catholic social 
teaching in perspective although it does 


The 1952 Mercury Editions of the 


in LITERATURE 


Sertes 





Years of co-ordinated effort by teachers, editors, and book designers 
produced the brilliant Mercury Editions of the ADVENTURES 
IN LITERATURE Series—setting a new high standard for high 
school literature texts. 


Be sure to see, also, the following Harcourt, Brace 
high school texts — 


The ENGLISH WORKSHOP Series—the Warriner Handbooks 
and English Warkshop Workbooks for grammar and composition 


SCIENCE FOR BETTER LIVING—Brandwein, Hollingworth, 
Beck, and Burgess—for 9th grade general science 

AMERICA’S HISTORY—Lewis Paul Todd and Merle Curti 
EXPLORING PHYSICS (just published)—Ruchlis and Lemon 
FRENCH FOR THE MODERN WORLD: Books I and II — 
Dondo, Brenman, and Johnson 


YOUR HEALTH AND SAFETY: 3rd Edition (just published) — 
Clemensen and La Porte 


At the N.C.E.A. Convention, be sure to see these and our other 
texts on exhibit at Booth +164. You can alse write for exami- 
nation copies to Paul L. Millane, Manager of Catholic Text 
Department. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 1, Ill. 





Social Science 


(Cont.) 


give a remarkable credo of faith in the 
human person. 


Griffith, Ernest S. Congress: Its Contem- 
porary Role. New York University. 
195p. $3.50. 

The author is director of the Legislative 
Reference Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, and has been in a position to learn 
much of the inner workings of legislation. 
It will prove a god companion volume to 
Schriftgiesser (infra) and to Ebersole 
(supra). 


Lawler, Loretta R. Full Circle. Catholic 
University of America. 252p. $3.75. 

A valuable story of the development of 
the National Catholic School of Social 
Service whose program developed out of 
World War I. The names of John J. 
Burke, C.S.P., Msgr. William Kerby and 
Msgr. John A. Ryan figure prominently 
in these pages. 


Maritain, Jacques. Man and the State. 
U. of Chicago. 219p. $3.50. 
A concise statement of Maritain’s poli- 
tical philosophy and his concept of a 
world state, sovereignty, human rights, 
etc. 


Nuesse, Celestine J. and Thomas J. 
Harte. The Sociology of the Parish. 
Bruce. 354p. $4.50. 

Although the parish is the “normal terri- 
torial unit in the Church,” the area in 


You are cordially invited to examine 


which “spade work” takes place, there 
has been no adequate treatment in Eng- 
lish. Contents: The history of the parish. 
Parish organization in American com- 
munities. Social research in the parish. 
The parish apostolate. Parish research in 
other countries. 


Schriftgiesser, Karl. The Lobbyists. Little, 
Bruce. 354p. $4.50. 

“The art and business of influencing law- 
makers”—Sub-title. This treatment, cov- 
ering the period from 1820 to the present, 
is an important introduction to a much- 
publicized aspect of the legislative pro- 
cess. 


Simon, Yves. Philosophy of Democratic 
Government. U. of Chicago Press. 324p. 
$3.50. 

A concise revaluation. Contents: General 
theory of government. Democratic free- 
dom. Sovereignty in democracy. Demo- 
cratic equality. Democracy and _tech- 
nology. 


Treat, Roger L. Bishop Sheil and the CYO. 
Messner. 211p. $3. 

Those who enjoyed the life of Father 
Flanagan of Boys Town will appreciate 
the biography of a man who has con- 
tributed so heavily to the solution of the 
youth problem in Chicago. The Bishop 
has been responsible for CYO, the Sheil 
School of Social Studies, the Lewis Insti- 
tute, the Sheil House and other social 
projects. 


Voorhis, Jerry. The Christian in Politics. 
Association Press. 136p. $1.75. 

Partial contents: Christianity and democ- 
racy. Christian citizenship. “Shall I run 
for political office?” School boards, local 
councils, and state legislatures. But what 
is right? The guidepost of God’s intended 
use. Pitfalls to be avoided. A faith to live 
by. 


Literature 
and the Arts 


Adams, J Donald. Literary Frontiers. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 175p. $2.75. 
“Literature in relation to life” is the basic 
theme of this group of essays by a 
columnist for the New York Times Book 
Review. Contents: Literary frontiers. 
Women and fiction. The wonder of the 
world. Words. Writer and reader. The 
writer's responsibility. American realism. 
The American Ulysses. Indian song. The 
little laird of Auchinleck. A note on 

poetry. 


Altick, Richard D. The Scholar Adven- 
turers. Macmillan, 338p. $5. 
Exciting accounts of literary mysteries 
and detectives, such as the solving of the 
Wise forgeries, Tischendorf’s location of 
Codex Sinaiticus, etc. 


Belloc, Hilaire. Hilaire Belloc: An An- 
thology of His Prose and Verse. 


the finest in elementary English textbooks 


the newly revised 


“VOYAGES IN ENGLISH” 


with comprehensive teacher’s manuals for 


each book and Exercises in English 


a series of detailed workbooks to accompany the textbooks 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Attend the demonstrations 
at the St. Louis University 


Curriculum Conference 


June 5 to 13 


Visit Booths 98-99 during 
the N.C.E.A. convention 
Kansas City 


April 15 to 18 
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Literature and the Arts 
(Cont.) 


(Edited) by W. N. Roughead. Lippin- 
cott. 283p. $3.50. 
Although omitting his sociological works, 
it will prove a convenient introduction to 
a fuller survey. 


Brooks, Van Wyck. The Confident Years, 
1885-1915. Dutton. 627p. $6. 

The terminal volume in this literary his- 
tory of America (Makers and Finders) 
is a bit weaker than some of its prede- 
cessors but still worthy of attention by 
those who would deepen their knowledge 
of our cultural heritage in letters. 


Chute, Marchette. An Introduction to 
Shakespeare. Dutton. 123p. $2.25. 
Useful for its readable account of London, 
the theatre, the sources of Shakespearean 
plots, and other points of background. 


Dubois, Elfriedat. Portrait of Leon Bloy. 
Sheed and Ward. 125p. $2. 
Admirable attempt to explain the life 
and works of the author who called him- 
self “the pilgrim of the absolute,” whose 


devotion to poverty has proven enigmatic 
to many. 


Gardiner, Harold (Editor). Fifty Years 
of the American Novel. A Christian 
Appraisal. Scribner. 304p. $3. 

Contents: A Christian appraisal: the 
point of it, H. C. Gardiner. Edith 
Wharton, Anne Fremantle. Theodore 


Dreiser, Edward J. Drummond. Ellen 
Glasgow, N. E. Monroe. Willa Cather, 
Francis X. Connolly. Sinclair Lewis, C. 
Carroll Hollis. John Phillips Marquand, 
Charles A. Brady. F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Riley Hughes. John Dos Passos, Herbert 
Marshall McLuhan. William Faulkner, 
Ernest Sandeen. Ernest Hemingway, 
Michael F. Moloney. Thomas Wolfe, 
Gerard S. Sloyan. John Steinbeck, John 
S. Kennedy. James T. Farrell, Frank 
O'Malley. Novelists of the War: A Bunch 
of Dispossessed, Robert C. Healey. “Was 
all for Naught?” Robert Penn Warren 
and New Directions in the Novel, Nicholas 
Joost 


Gardiner, Harold (Editor). The Great 
Books, Volume Three. Devin-Adair. 
160p. $2.75. 

Contents: Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound, 
Rudolph ‘Arbesmann. The Bible: The 
book of Job, William A. Dowd. Plato: 
Symposium (The Banquet), William F. 
Lynch. Aristotle: Politics, Books III-V, 
Heinrich Rommen. Euclid: Elements of 
Geometry, Book I, Bernard A. Hausmann. 
Aristotle: On Interpretation, Chapters 
1-10, Dietrich von Hildebrand, Lucian: 
Selections, Edwin A. Quain. St. Thomas: 
De Magistro, Dominic Hughes. Song of 
the Volsungs and the Nibelungs, Charles 
A. Brady. Calvin: Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion, Selections, Gustave Weigel. 
Shakespeare: Macbeth, William J. Grace. 
Milton: Paradise Lost, Sister Mary Irma. 
Locke, Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing, Charles J. O’Neil. Voltaire: 


Candide, Jean Misrahi. Lavoisier: Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, Part I, Andre J. de 
Bethune. Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Chap. 15 and 16, Edward 
A. Ryan. Mill: On Liberty, Pacifico A. 
Ortiz. Thoreau: Civil Disobedience; a 
Plea for Captain John Brown, Thomas 
P. Whelan. Freud: The Origin and De- 
velopment of Psychoanalysis, Frederick 
Rosenheim. 


Healey, Robert A. A Catholic Book 
Chronicle. 1826-1951. Kenedy. 56p. 
$1.50. 

Our histories of the Church in the United 
States have, perhaps unwittingly, neg- 
lected the part played by publishers, 
such as P. J. Kenedy, in the development 
of our spiritual, intellectual and cultural 
life. Some concept of that contribution 
will be gleaned from this account of a 
firm that has absorbed most of the now- 
departed Catholic publishing houses of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


John of the Cross, St. The Poems. The 
Spanish Text with a Translation by 
Roy Campbell. Pantheon. 90p. $2.75. 

Remarkably fine translation of great re- 
ligious poetry. Preface by Martin C. 
D’Arcy. 


Lehmann-Haupt, Hellmut. The Book in 
America; a History of the Making and 
Selling of Books in the United States. 
Second Ed. Bowker. 493p. $10. 

The only full-scale account of the con- 
tribution made by the United States to 





BE YE PERFECT 


by 
DAVID L. GREENSTOCK, S.T.D. 
$5.00 


We have excellent treatises on asceticism and mysticism, theologically scientific and 
comprehensive; and we have popular works on these same subjects, works that are 
stimulating and appealing. BE YE PERFECT is both theologically painstaking and popular 
in its treatment of the spiritual life. It is remarkably free from technical terminology. 


Doctor Greenstock, though not presenting a mediocre standard of spiritual per- 
fection; contends that it is within the reach of all. His distinction between essential 
perfection and accidental perfection is one of the points in which he is at variance 
with many writers on asceticism. 


The trait most striking in this work is the comforting contention that perfection 
is intended for all and therefore is possible for all. Many religiously minded persons who 
have been deterred by the supposed -unattainable loftiness of spiritual perfection will 
find their aspirations encouraged by BE YE PERFECT. 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 SOUTH BROADWAY 


ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 





Literature and the Arts 
(Cont.) 


the development of the printing and pub- 
lishing industry. Few have realized the 
extent of American leadership in the 
newspaper and periodical field with its 
concomitant technical expansion or of the 
perfection of short-story techniques as an 
outgrowth of lack of book copyright legis- 
lation accompanied by rising popularity 
of periodicals. For the serious reader and 


Ce ROL 


FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 
CONFIRMATIONS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 
r Established in 1912 
BENTLEYASIMON 
7 WEST 36ST> NEW YORK 18 NY 


especially for the teacher of American 
literature and social history. 


MacEoin, Gary. Cervantes. Bruce “223p. 
$3.25. 
A fine biography and a good reconstruc- 
tion of the picture of sixteenth-century 
Spain. 


Madeleva, Sister M. (Mary E. Wolff). 
A Lost Language and Other Essays. 
Sheed and Ward. 147p. $2.25. 

Scholars and tyros will gain appreciation 
of the many-sided Chaucer and of the 
Christian faith that permeated his life 
and works. 


Nagle, Urban. Behind the Masque. McMul- 
len. 309p. $3.50. 

Almost twenty years of Catholic experi- 
mentation in the theatre are chronicled 
in the work by this playwright and pro- 
ducer, responsible for the famous Black- 
friars of New York City, and who also 
gave the start of Catholic University’s 
Department of Speech and Drama. 


Papashvily, George and Helen. Thanks 
to Noah. Harper. 167p. $2.50. 
A further gathering of anecdotes, supple- 
menting Anything Can Happen Here. 
These deal with animals. Good recrea- 
tional reading for all ages. 


Weyand, Norman (Editor). The Catholic 
Renascence in _Disintegrating World. 
Loyola. 195p. $4. 

A symposium of the Catholic Renascence 





Society. Contents: The notion of renas- 
cence, Canon Paul Sobry. The renascence 
of the novelist and the poet, Frank 
O'Malley. Special collections and the 
Catholic renascence, Terence L. Connolly. 
The renascence of Catholic literary criti- 
cism from Bremond ‘to Guardini, Helmut 
Hatzfeld. The renascence in American 
Catholic letters, John Pick. 


Science 


Berke, Jacqueline and Vivian Wilson. 
Watch Out for the Weather. Viking. 
226p. $2.95. 

A study of meteorobiology, i.e., weather 
effects on animal life. Partial contents: 
Climate and disease. Weather and your 
home. The polluted air. Weather and busi- 
ness. Is our climate changing? 


Carson, Rachel L. The Sea Around Us. 
Oxford. 230p. $3.50. 
A popular study of the geological proc- 
esses involved in the formation of the 
earth, the moon and the oceans. 


Dublin, Louis I. The Facts of Life—from 
Birth to Death. Macmillan. 461p. $4.95. 
Popularized presentation of data on sick- 
ness, diseases, old age, suicide and other 
facts of life as seen by a Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company statistician. 


Junod, Marcel. Warrior without Weapons. 
Macmillan. 283p. $4. 
This young Swiss surgeon served with the 


NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


AND APTITUDE TESTS 


TRUE MEASURES OF PROGRESS AND APTITUDE 


© 
i. 


“Are you going to the NCEA Convention? 
“I'm flying down myself—meet me In front of the 


SHEED & WARD EXHIBIT 


(Booth 222) 


The National Aptitude Tests give a vivid picture of 
probable success in academic and technical courses 
and for those who wish to enter business or skilled 
trades. These tests cover grades 7-12 and College. 
There is no involved technical language and the results 
are easily interpreted. 


Ve 


The National Achievement Tests have high reliability 
and validity. They are trustworthy measures of pupil 
achievement and are easy to administer, easy to score 
and easy to interpret. 


| must see these books Dr. Willging is recom- 
mending, and besides that, | hear there will be a 
crowd of sisters in front of it and behind it. The 
ones behind it will be in a painting specially de- 
signed as a backdrop for the exhibit by Jean 
Charlot—an amusing idea, don't you think? 


(xteaaee ee 
re 


Specimen Set Elementary Tests .... 


Specimen Set High School Tests ..... 
"Oh, you can't come?—what a pity. Well, anyway, 


do write to Sheed & Ward for the Educational 
Number of their OWN TRUMPET. It comes free 
and postpaid from Electa MacGill at Sheed & 
Ward. Books, of course, you order from a book- 
store.’ 


SHEED & WARD 


Specimen Set Aptitude Tests 





ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK 


New York 3 
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Science 
(Cont.) 


International Red Cross from 1935-1945. 
The effects of war are most vividly por- 
trayed. 


Maritain, Jacques. Philosophy of Nature. 
Philosophical. 198 p. $3. 
Not a complete study of the philosophy 
of nature nor of science but rather a 
definition of the distinction between 
science and metaphysics. An essay by 
Yves Simon is an added feature. 


Smith, Vincent. Footnotes for the Atom. 
Bruce. 208p. $3.50. 
A Christian evaluation and integration of 
modern empiriological science. Contents: 
The method. The atom. Being. Unity. 
Integrity. Tools. Power. Destiny. Equality.. 
Cooperation. The future. 


Woodham-Smith, Cecil. Florence Night- 
ingale. McGraw-Hill. 382p. $4.50. 
The best modern life of a pioneer nurse, 
who had to fight political obstruction as 
well as outmoded methods of medicine. 


History 


Beck, George Andrew (Editor). The Eng- 
lish Catholics, 1850-1950. Templegate. 
640p. $6.50. 

Fifteen different authors, led by Philip 
Hughes, survey a remarkable century of 
English Catholic life beginning with the 
1850 restoration of the hierarchy. Partial 
contents: Old Catholics and converts. 


Cardinal Newman. The Irish immigration. 
Catholics and the universities. Secondary 
education for boys. Educational work of 
the religious orders of women. The 
struggle for the schools. Growth of the 
Catholic community. The Catholic press. 
Catholic English literature. The care of 
the poor. 


Berger, Meyer. The Story of the New York 
Times 1851-1951. Simon and Schuster. 
589p. $5. 

From the typewriter of a Pulitzer Prize 
winning reporter whose stories add daily 
spice to the solid fare of America’s great- 
est daily comes the account of this 
“institution.” The events of the past cen- 
tury, as well as the progress of journalism, 
are mirrored here. 


Blum, John M. Joe Tumulty and the Wil- 
son Era. Houghton, Mifflin. 337 p. $4. 
As the secretary to Woodrow Wilson, 
Joseph Patrick Tumulty was a powerful 
figure and one from whose life as here 
reflected we can learn much of American 
history at one of its major turning points. 
As an inside story of party politics, it is 
revealing. 


Brown, Francis. Raymond of the Times. 
Norton. 345p. $5. 
Not merely a good biography of the 
founder of the New York Times but also 
a lively account of the politics of the last 
half of the nineteenth century. 


Ceram, C. W. Gods, Graves and Scholars. 
Knopf. 414p. $5.75. 








A popular account of archeological dis- 
coveries of the past two centuries, stress- 
ing the personalities of the great pioneers. 


Chudoba, Bohdan. The Meaning of Civi- 
lization. Kenedy. 314p. $4. 
A Christian philosophy of history from 
a fresh viewpoint. 


Davidson, Marshall B. Life in America. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 2 vols. $10. 
Truly eloquent pictures are the mainstay 
of this book, gathered by the associate 
curator of the American Wing, Metro- 
poltan Museum of Art. 


De Hueck, Catherine. My Russian Yes- 
terdays. Bruce. 132p. $2.50. 

A nostalgic and heart-warming book of 
reminiscences from an author raised in 
Russian Orthodox surroundings; it will 
help to distinguish the qualities of the 
Russian people from the external prac- 
tices of Communism which they are forced 
to adopt. 


Duckett, Eleanor S. A!cuin, Friend of 
Charlemagne; His World and His 
Work. Macmillan. 337p. $5. 

A semi-popular biography of a leading 
teacher and close friend to most of the 
prominent churchmen and administrators 
of eighth-century France and England. 
Among other accomplishments was his 
great contribution to the development of 
the Western liturgy, especially the Missal. 


New 1952 Communion Booklet 


The most attractive ever published 


No. 151 


Cover lithographed in 4 colors and gold, steel embossed. The booklet consists of 12 pages, containing “Prayer to 
the Christ Child,” a new certificate in full colors, “Prayer before an image of the Crucifix,’ “My Daily Prayer,” 
space for picture of the Communicant, and a First Communion Verse. Tied with white silk tassel. Each Booklet 
is inserted in an envelope. Size of booklet 512 x 334 inches when closed. Price 20¢ each. 


Available at your favorite Religious Goods Store 


THE GERFFERT COMPANY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Manufacturers and Importers te the Trade 





History 


(Cont.) 


Gilson, Etienne. Heloise and Abelard. 
Regnery. 209p. $3. 
The eminent French historian of medieval 
philosophy here provides a well-rounded 
account of one of history’s most tragic 


Kennan, George F. American Diplomacy, 


1900-1950. U. of Chicago. 146p. $2.75. 
The Charles R. Walgreen foundation 
lectures. Contents: The war with Spain. 
Mr. Hippisley and the open door. America 
and the Orient. World War I. World War 
II. Diplomacy in the modern world. The 
sources of Soviet conduct. American and 


scholarly interpretation of the basic source 
materials, this biography largely lets the 
record speak for itself; nor does it hesi- 
tate to introduce and analyze controver- 
sial elements. Mother Seton’s influence 
as the foundress of the Sisters of Charity 
of St. Joseph has been fundamental in 
American church history. 


the Russian future. 


Melville, Annabelle M. Elizabeth Bayley 
Seton (1774-1821). Scribner. 41lp. $4. 
Written in the best modern fashion of 


romances which has proven disturbing to 
many Catholics. 


Newton, Douglas. Catholic London. Mac- 
millan. 336p. $4. 

An outstanding English journalist dis- 

cusses history in terms of this major city. 


Hayes, Carlton J. The United States and 
Spain. Sheed and Ward. 198p. $2.75. 

A clear, impartial historical account of 
Spain’s relationships with the New World. 
Particular attention is given to the Span- 
ish “Civil War” of the ’30’s and to the 
thesis that Spain should be given full 
membership in the European group of 
nations. 


Psychology and 
Christian Conduct of Life 


Dressler, David. Parole Chief. Viking. 
310p. $3.50. 
The author, a former executive director 
of the New York State Parole Board, has 
filled this work with interesting cases of 
attempts made by parole officers to divert 
people from following a life of crime. 


Farrell, Walter A. The Looking Glass. 

Lumen (Paluch of Chicago). 156p. 50c. 

Brief meditative essays, addressed pri- 
marily to women. 


Fisher, James T. and Lowelle S. Hawley. 
A Few Buttons Missing. Lippincott. 
282p. $3.50. 

This biography of a psychiatrist is full 


Hoover, Herbert. The Memoirs of Herbert 
Hoover: Years of Adventure, 1874-1920. 
Macmillan. 496p. $4. 

A good, if sometimes dull, account of a 
great and loyal American Quaker’s con- 
tribution to the twentieth century. 


of information and shows a common sense 
as well as a reverent attitude toward 
mental illness. 


Nash, Robert. Living Your Faith. Prentice- 
Hall. 3llp. $3. 
Partial contents: Perspective. Stating the 
problem. “Sin doesn’t matter.” Little sins. 
Music while you work. Learning Christ. 
The attractiveness of Christ. The charity 
of Jesus Christ. Our debt to Christ. 


Hughes, Philip. The Reformation in Eng- 
land, Vol. I, “The King’s Proceedings.” 
Macmillan, 404p. $6. 

No scholar in English has contributed 
more to a richer understanding of this 
critical period in church history. This 
volume, limited to the period of Henry 
VIII, will prove a natural supplement to 
the third volume of the author’s History 
of the Church. 


Sheehy, Maurice S. Head over Heels. 
Farrar, Straus and Young. 178p. $2.75. 
A distillation from many years experi- 





LISTED FOR READING BY EUGENE P. WILLGING 


GOD AND MAN AT YALE 


The Superstitions of “Academic Freedom” 
by William F. Buckley, Jr. 
Introduction by John Chamberlain 
“It is a tribute to one boy to say that he kept his eyes open, that he effectively resented the 


imposition and dishonesty and incompetence so common in schools . . . it is good it was written, 
good for Yale, good for all of us.”—Rev. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., Commonweal $3.50 


THE CHINA STORY 
by Freda Utley 


COMMUNISM VERSUS THE NEGRO 
by William A, Nolan 


“Father Nolan’s volume is concise, lucidly organized, skillfully written 
and thoroughly documented. It it a ‘must’ volume for all who wish to 
find their way about in the present ideological discussion.”—Rev. John 
LaFarge, S.J., America $3.50 


“This book from the pen of a former resident in the Soviet Union and 
honest student of world Communism deserves a wide nipdee. It is 
factual, discerning, sobering.”—Rev. John Blewett, te Oe: To se se 
volume seems indispensable.”—Rev. James Gillis, 


ELEVEN YEARS IN SOVIET PRISON CAMPS 
by Elinor Lipper 


= . she has told the truth . . . in pages which according to the 
reliable David J. Dallin combine conscientious reporting and absorbing 
writing. To learn what goes on in Soviet Slave camps, you can get no 
better book than this.” 


HELOISE AND ABELARD 
by Etienne Cilson 

. it is sheer delight to discover the essence of the story in the 
treatment of a compassionate and imaginative scholar.”—Boston Pilot 
Catholic World $3.50 $3.00 


THE GREAT BOOKS . . . Over 80 titles to choose from, including: 
St. Augustine, Confessions Little Flowers of St. Francis 
Dante, Divine Comedy Pascal, Thoughts (Selections) 

Pico della Mirandola, Oration on the Dignity of Man 


St. Thomas Aquinas, Of the Teacher; On Man; On Truth and Falsity; On Knowledge; Treatise on Lau 
All Great Books, 40¢, 60¢, or 80¢ 


At your bookstore, or write: 


HENRY REGNERY CO., Dept. C1, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Teachers Use The St. John’s Missal | 


for Everyda 
St. John Missal ee 


because ... 


imprimatur; Francis Cardinal Speliman 


up-to-date with all NEW MASSES. In Conformity with 
decrees. Printed on non-glare India paper, in the most 


1. “The St. John’s Missal be- 
sides the prayers of the Mass 
has a number of other fea- | 1501 
tures such as explanation of | 1529—Morecco, 
articles and material required 
for the liturgy, morning and 
evening prayers, devotions 


for special occasions, Ves- ° 

pers and Compline for Sun- Th H | 2 

day.” e O y I e 
American Bible with Douay text in Old Testament 

2.“Though the edition is suit- | @n¢ Confraternity text in new edition. 

able for religious as well as Standard Size—éx8”—1300 pages—Family Record. 

the laity it is ideal for those ved ote, stiff . 

who are being initiated into Ne. 3—Durable Valkepaih ant clan, smal corners, illustr. $ 8. 

the use of the Daily Missal.” No. 4—Amer. Seal leather, gold edge, round corners, illustr.. $10.00 


At .All Bookstores 


Special discount to schools 


3.“The St. John’s Missal is a 


complete Missal, up-to-date C. WILDERMANN Co., INC. 


” 
and easy to use. 26 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. Write for Catalogue 
Sole Distributors of Brepols Press Publications in the U. S. 


Be sure to visit the LIPPINCOTT Booth No. 224 at the N.C.E.A... 


to examine elementary and high school textbooks in the field of 


LANGUAGE READING 
SPELLING 
SCIENCE HOME ECONOMICS 


AGRICULTURE 


J. N. Gibney 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA DALLAS 








Psychology and 
Christian Conduct 
of Life 

(Cont.) 


ence, of thoughts on friendship, prayer, 
citizenship, optimism and other topics of 
daily value. Since the illustrative anec- 
dotes are largely taken from military life, 


central and southern Europe under the 
Communist influence. 


Bass, Eduaard. Umberto’s Circus. Farrar, 


Strauss and Young. 340p. $3. 
Life under the big top of a European 
traveling circus around the 1860's is the 
subject of this half-novel, half-historical 
treatment. A good, pleasant book for 
young and old. 


it will have a strong appeal to young men. Bruckberger, Raymond L. The Stork and 


Wilson, Donald P. My Six Convicts. 
Rinehart. 369p. $3.50. 
“A psychologist’s three years in Fort 
Leavenworth.”—Sub-title. The presenta- 
tion is quite realistic with a certain 
amount of profanity included. 


Zeller, Hubert Van. We Work While the 
Light Lasts. Sheed and Ward. 166p. $2. 
Brief meditative essays. Partial contents: 
Work as a happiness. Vocational grace. 
The schizophrenic age. Security, the de- 


the Jewels. Harper. 50p. $1.50. 
The author of Seven Miracles of Gubbio 
and the Fighth presents another parable 
of Christian significance. 


Brunini, John Gilland. Days of a Hire- 


ling. Lippincott. 256p. $3. 
Although lacking some of the smoothness 
of a top-notch novel, this will provide 
some insight into the life of an editor 
of a Catholic magazine who made a mis- 
take in a hasty marriage. The scene is 
contemporary. 


mand for it, the mistake about it, its Chatterton, Ruth. Homeward Borne. 


foundation and operation. The muffled 
conscience. 


Fiction 


Ambler, Eric. Judgment on Deltchev. 
Knopf. 247p. $3. Cc 


Novel of suspense, utilizing as background 


Pocket Books. 370p. 25c. 
“Seldom has the case for racial tolerance 
been pleaded so eloquently for the dignity 
of man. It is an inspiring fictional anti- 
dote for the virus of anti-semitism, often 
as virulent today in America as in Europe 
during the past decades.”—Best Sellers. 


hristie, Agatha. A Murder is Announced. 
Pocket Books. 25c. 


Miss Marple, one of the great names in 
detective fiction, solves this murder pre- 
announced in the personal column of the 
country paper. Miss Christie’s fiftieth 
mystery easily maintains the reputation 
attained by its predecessors. 


Connolly, Myles. Dan England and the 
Noonday Devil. Bruce. 143p. $2.50. 

A modern parable of a man preferring a 

comfortable living and inspiring talk, 

almost overcome by the “noonday devil 

of sloth” but rising heroically to a crisis. 


Dever, Joseph. A Certain Widow. Bruce. 
312p. $3. 
Although weak in character portrayal, it 
will be found by most to be a good story 
of Bostonians, Yankee and Irish. 


De Wohl, Louis. The Restless Flame. 
Lippincott. 284p. $3. 
This story of St. Augustine and his times 
adds materially to the author’s high repu- 
tation as an historical novelist. 


Doty, William L. Fire in the Rain. Bruce. 
212p. $2.75. 
Despite some weaknesses in style, this 
account of priestly zeal, re-enkindled after 
a period of sterility, will prove enlighten- 
ing. 


Englebert, Omer. The Wisdom of Father 
Pecquet. McKay. 216p. $3. 

Somewhat reminiscent of the Little World 

of Don Camillo. Wit salts the pastoral 








A Completely New, Up-To-Date 
GEOGRAPHY COURSE 


For Elementary and Junior High 


This series of Four New WARP'S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
brings your students up-to-date world knowledge and 
the latest geographical facts. We believe these courses 
are the most modern available to teachers and students. 
The books deal individually with North America, Latin 


America, Europe and Africa, Asia and Au 


sands of Parochial School Teachers have successfully 


used WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS for 
years, for they have proven to be a succ 
tional media and they are so inexpensive 


for your Fall Classes. Take advantage of WARP'S Ten- 


Day Free Trial! 
Write for Free Catalogue! 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MINDEN 


Serving American Education Sine 








"Goals in Spelling 
.... only $3150 


A Series of Six Filmstrips 
Produced in cooperation with 
The Webster Publishing Company. 
This is only one of the 


FULL-COLOR, 
FULL-LENGTH, 
FULL-VALUE, FILMSTRIPS 


stralia. Thou- \| for every Grade and Subject listed, 


Penge indexed and described for you in the 


exsful educe- NEW Teach-O-Filmstrip Catalog 


. Order now 





(NOW Ready and YOURS for the Asking!) 


O-0-0 0 6° 0-0-0-0-8-8-8"e 


AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 


NEBRASKA Popular Science Publishing Co. 
e 1916 353 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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Fiction 
(Cont.) 


psychology and apologetics hidden be- 
neath the fictional form. 


Falkner, J. Meade. Moonfleet. Little. 
Brown. 247p. $3. 

Apparently the first American edition of 
a tale of smuggling which has been a 
classic mystery and adventure story in 
England for more than a half-century. 
It follows the traditional pattern of the 
triumph of good and the maturation of a 
boy through his positive reaction to a 
moral problem. 


Fleming, Barry. The Fortune Tellers. 
Lippincott. 442p. $3.75. 
A full-bodied suspense novel of life in 
a small Georgia city. The story never 
interferes, however, with the author's care- 
ful delineation of background and charac- 
ter. 


Fremantle, Anne (Ed.). Mothers: a 
Catholic Treasury of Great Stories. 
Ungar (Stephen Daye Press). 383p. 
$3.75. 

Anthology of rich prose and poetry gath- 
ered by a member of the Commonweal 
editorial staff who also teaches creative 
writing at Fordham University. 


Goudge, Elizabeth. Gentian Hill. Grosset 
& Dunlap. 402p. 75c. 

The field of reprint fiction is so cluttered 
with the cheap and vulgar that it is excep- 
tionally fortunate when we can recom- 
mend a romantic story such as this one 
of the love of an Irish orphan and a 
French orphan during the last years of 
the Napoleonic wars in the early nine- 
teenth century. 


Greene, Graham. The End of the Affair. 
Viking. 240p. $3. 
Like the works of Mauriac, Greene’s psy- 
chological studies of evil are penetrating 
but definitely not for the immature. This 
is the story of an adulterous love affair 
that terminates finally in the love of God. 


Howe, George. Decision Before Dawn. 
Pocket Books. 361p. 35c. 
This 1949 Christopher Award Novel of 
suspense is undoubtedly one of the best 
accounts of intelligence (G-2) techniques 
used in World War II. 


Kiely, Benedict. Call for a Miracle. 
Dutton. 252p. $3. 
Somewhat harsh in theme and realistic in 
treatment, yet a powerful tale of lives 
destroyed because of loneliness, hate, and 


a desire for revenge. The background is 
Dublin. 


Kossak, Zofia. The Covenant. Roy. 375p. 
$3.50. 
This time the author of Blessed are the 
Meek takes as her theme the role of Abra- 
ham as leader of the Jewish people. It 
is a panoramic novel. 


Le Fort, Gertrude Von. The Song at the 


Scaffold. Sheed. 110p. $2.25. 
New printing of an historical novel of 


April, 1952 


the French Revolutionary period, depict- 
ing the martyrdom of sixteen Carmelites. 


Lieberman, Rosalie. The Man Who Sold 
Christmas, Longmans. 128p. $2. 

The return of the spirit of Christ to 

Christmas is the theme of a fine novelette. 


Linklater, Eric. Mr. Byculla. Harcourt, 
Brace. 160p. $2.50. 
Adults who like choice thrillers will not 
be disappointed in this tale of a murderer 
who used the methods of the Thugs. 


McLaverty, Michael. Truth in the Night. 
Macmillan. 218p. $3. 
An Irish novel centered around a selfish, 
shrewish woman and a clash of basic 
traditions in husband and wife. 


MacManus, Francis. Fire in the Dust. Har- 
court. 256p. $3. 
Penetrating novel of modern Irish life, 
emphasizing the contrasting attitudes of 
overly pietistic and more normal Catho- 
lics. Its appeal will be to the mature. 


Manzoni, Alessandro. The Betrothed. 
Dutton. 624p. $5. 

This superb new translation by Archibald 
Colquhoun should begin a revival of a 
story that comes as close as any to deserv- 
ing the title of the Catholic novel. The 
background is seventeenth century Italy; 
the plot centers about the love of two 
peasants. 


Mathew, David. The Mango on the Mango 
Tree. Knopf. 260p. $3. 

A loosely assembled series of observations 
on facets of modern life, integrated 
through a Catholic attitude. The author 
is an archbishop and prominent English 
historian. By virtue of its style and philo- 
sophical content, the appeal will be to 
the mature. 


Mauriac, Francois. The Desert of Love. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. 214p. $3. 
For the mature readers who like a “psy- 
chological” novel, Mauriac’s probing 
analysis of hopeless passion will be re- 
warding. 


Moody, Ralph. Man of the Family. Norton. 
272p. $3. 

A continuation of Little Britches. A boy’s 
struggle to help his widowed mother sup- 
port a family. Phillips Temple of George- 
town University wrote in Best Sellers: 
“T don’t claim this is the best family novel 
ever written; I can only say it is the best 
that ever happened to come my way.” 


Morgan, Charles. A Breeze of Morning. 
Macmillan. 21lp. $3.50. 
Stylistic craftsmanship dominates this 


romance of the early 1900’s in an English 
setting. 


Ready, W. B. The Great Disciple and 
Other Stories. Bruce. 158p. $2.50. 
Eighteen short stories of Welsh and Irish 
backgrounds. Plenty of imaginative writ- 
ing, coupled with good humor and a 
fluent style. 


16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURES AND 
35mm FILM STRIPS 


2500 FILMS Recent Examples! 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Life and work of Ed- 
ward Weston, illus- 
trated with his view of 
geographical features 
of California. 


TANGLEWOOD 
STORY 


Scenes of the Tangle- 
wood Music Festival, 
the school, and Kous- 
sevitsky conducting the 


BLUE 
RIBBON 


Family life and activi- 
ties of rural youth, 
highlighted by 4-H 
Club competition. 


HOOVER 
DAM 


How Colorado River 
was dammed for power 
and water supply, and 
how it is administered. 


1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
Use coupon for 1952 catalog of over 2500 films! 


errr wr nr werner ne ees 


Send jour 1952 Catalog. 
Add Areny your reguler mailing list. 











Yes, that's the sensation you'll feel 
when you first hear the wonderfully 
true reproduction of “live” sound you 
recorded yourself — and so easily. « 
Educators, clergymen, music teachers all 
over America are finding the amazing 
high-fidelity Magnecorder the perfect 
instrument to aid them in their work. 


It's so easy to record and reproduce 
every sound exactly as it was created! 
Great music . . . broadcasts of historic 
events...school plays and ceremonies 

. important speeches . . . fine ser- 
mons . . . speech correction. Yours to 
hear again and again — or you can 
erase the tape and use it repeatedly. 
MAGNECORDER is so simple in opera- 
tion a child can learn to use it in a 
matter of minutes. Yet it is so perfect 
in modern sound reproduction that it is 
first choice, 3 to 1, of radio engineers 
from coast to coast. 





























Fiction 
(Conié.) 


Roy, Gabrielle. Where Nests the Water 
Hen. Harcourt, Brace. 25lp. $3. 

Quiet, pastoral account of life on the 
Little Water Hen River in Manitoba; this 
novel has been compared (most favor- 
ably) with Marie Chapdelaine by Louis 
Hemon and with the best of Willa Cather. 
A French-Canadian mother and a Capu- 
chin are the protagonists. 


Shute, Nevil (Pseud. of N. S. Norway). 
Round the Bend. Morrow, 341p. $3.50. 
“Good work and good living are one and 
indivisible” is the motto that keynotes 
this novel of commercial airlines opera- 
tions. Work and prayer join together in 
an inspiring, though somewhat senti- 
mental, tale. 


Smith, Dorothy E. O, the Brave Music. 
Dutton. 256p. $3. 
A romantic novel of rural life in England 
told through the development of two 
young girls. The primary appeal will be 
to women. 


Spellman, Francis Cardinal. The Found- 
ling. Scribners. 304p. $2.75. 

Character and sentiment are blended in 
this moral tale centered around the vete- 
ran Paul Taggart and the foundling Peter 
whom he picked up in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Though Paul, a Protestant, 
was unable to raise the boy, they main- 
tained life-long connections. Paul’s talent 
for music and the life in a foundling home 
are secondary themes. 


Wiseman, Nicholas (Cardinal). Fabiola, 
Retold by Eddie Doherty. Kenedy. 311p. 
$3. 

With the revival of interest in early 
church history comes this modernized 
version of the martyrdom of a Roman 
maiden. It carries a lesson for our times 
when persecution is again rife. 


Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 394) 


- 


Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan 

Dr. Mulligan, director of diocesan 
speech clinic, Cardinal Hayes High 
School, New York, adds another contri- 
bution to his series on how the classroom 
teacher can handle minor speech prob- 
lems. 


Sister Perpetua Marie, O.P. 
Sister Perpetua Marie puts into a 
capsule our aims in Catholic education. 


Sister Mary Teresita Casey, O.S.B. 
Sister Mary Teresita in addition to 
teaching in the education department in 
Villa Madonna College has for the past 
two years been director of the college's 
film library. She has also taught in Villa 
(Continued on page 464) 
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How Well Do We Know Our Educational Religious Films? 


By SISTER MARY TERESITA CASEY, 0O.S.B. 
Film Librarian, Villa Madonna College, Covington, Kentucky 


HE present generation of students has seen 

the growth and utilization of an educational 
tool practically unknown to their elders of thirty or 
forty years ago. For it is within the past twenty-five 
years that the newer aydio-visual aids, films and film- 
strips, have become such a significant feature of the 
classroom. 

Starting as a purely entertainment device, the moving 
picture has undergone a metamorphosis of Cinderalla 
in reverse. It has laid aside its glamorous appeal to 
become the sturdy work-a-day handmaid of education. 
Its role is not to entice its audience to relax and spend 
an hour or so in whiling time away, but to assist the 
hard-driven classroom teacher in his task of conveying 
facts, promoting skills, creating attitudes, of- solving 
problems. Even its name has been submerged under a 
newer title. Moving pictures are not classroom adjuncts. 
Instead, the teacher demands an educational film that 
can be integrated with her particular program of studies. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS NOT VOID OF IMAGINATION, 
WONDER, ADVENTURE 


If the educational film sometimes exchanges its pro- 
saic black and white garb for glowing technicolor, it 
is permissible, but educators maintain that, on the whole, 
the teaching goals are better realized without the dis- 
traction of color. On the other hand, the educational 
film is not asked to eliminate imagination, inspiration, 
wonder, adventure from its offerings, but is rather en- 
couraged to utilize these in the presentation of material 
that will glow and live and arouse young minds to 
interest and achievement, It is well to remember that 
“One of the major values of motion pictures in the 
school is not that they entertain the students but that 
they develop interest among them.”* 





*Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Motion Pictures in the School (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1942), p. 14. 
*Ibid., p. 16 (Quoted by Hoban). 
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Secular education has accepted this tool, refined and 
altered and transformed it to its ends with varying de- 
grees of success. So phenomenal has been the multi- 
plication of allegedly education films within the past 
decade, so dazzling and bewildering the quantity of 
offerings that even the trained teacher finds it difficult 
to select the film best suited to his need. Good films, 
excellent films, however, do exist. The difficulty is in 
separating the chaff from the wheat. 

When the Catholic teacher, however, seeks a film for 
the teaching of religion his choice is limited, indeed 
filmstrips in abundance and of excellent caliber he can 
find. Would that the films were as numerous. If, as 
George F. Zook says in his report to the American 
Council on Education in 1940, the motion picture is 
“the most revolutionary instrument introduced in educa- 
tion since the printing press,” then the Catholic teacher 
should have films as well as books to assist him in his 
attainment of Christian social objectives. 

Let it be understood that the number of religious 
films is not here discounted, nor the honest effort of 
Catholic priests and laymen to increase the quality and 
quantity of such offerings. There are a number of in- 
spirational films suitable for Church clubs and societies 
or for auditorium use in the school, but they are not 
classroom films. This is well and good, for there is an 
ever growing need for that type of film which may also 
instruct under the guise if entertainment, but there is 
also an ever-growing need for the classroom film in 
religion. 


CRITERIA FOR CLASSROOM FILMS 
pe _______________ 


Hence, there is no quarrel with the existent films, 
since they serve the purpose for which they were in- 
tended. The contention here is that they were not 
intended for the classroom. Let us, then, have a rea- 
sonable number of films planned educationally and 
psychologically for classroom use. 
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Educators commend 


its unique advantages 


Exclusive features of the American Universal 
““Ten-Twenty” Desk (No. 436) relieve bodily 
and visual stresses and strains. Improved 
postural and visual habits lead to easier learn- 
ing, more effective teaching, better general 
health. 

Acclaimed by school administrators and 
teachers as “‘the key to the co-ordinated class- 
room”, the ‘““Ten-Twenty” is the only desk 
with a top adjustable, easily and quietly, to 
three approved positions—20°, 10°, and level. 
Also unique is the automatic fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment facilitating focal adjustment to 
all tasks. The seat swivels 45° either way to 
silent, cushioned stops, reducing body torque 
induced by right or left hand 
and eye preferences. The one- 
piece steel book-box is sani- 
tary, easily accessible. 






FREE BOOKLETS : 


“*Education 
Grows” and 
“The Co-ordi- 
nated Classroom”’ 
—two informa- 
tive works on re- 
cent educational 
developments. 
Write Dept. 11 


UI aRy.) 
LO sy 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Unequalled for full-upholstered comfort, beauty, durabil- 
ity, acoustical benefit. Available with folding tablet-arm. 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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What criteria govern the production of a classroom 
film? First of all, it should conform mechanically to the 
criteria for the production of any good film. Pho- 
tography, sound, sequence should be as near perfection 
as can be attained by today’s methods of production, 
but above and beyond these requirements there are 
others that pertain particularly to the educational film. 

Among the faults that subject many educational films 
to criticism, Donald C. Doane lists the following: film 
too long, topic too large or broad, not adapted to pupil 
psychologically, mechanical details of film poor, no sup- 
plementary material supplied.® 

More specifically stated are the requirements implied 
in the following questions selected from a list of criteria 
for educational films specified in a teachers’ bulletin 
issued by a state department of education. 


Is it of suitable length for comprehension—ten, 
fifteen, twenty minutes of film showing? 

Does the film incorporate teaching qualities that 
reflect the laws of learning: readiness, repetition, 
and effect? 

Does it motivate pupil activities? 

Is the film within the level of age of the group to 
which it is to be shown? 


If the religion films now available are subjected to 
the first test, that of length, very few that are acceptable 
to Catholics will be found within the twenty minute time 
limit. The usual time allotment for a secondary school 
class period is forty-five minutes ; for elementary classes 
often only thirty or twenty minutes. Religion classes, 
as a rule, are allotted thirty minutes daily in the elemen- 
tary school. If a film is to be shown profitably, at least 
five to ten minutes should be dévoted to pupil prepara- 
tion for the film, a résumé of the content, background 
information, directions as to what must be looked for, 
vocabulary readiness in many instances, and assignment 
or a statement of outcomes expected. If a twenty minute 
film is used, there is very little time left for discussion, 
exploration of misconceptions, and discovery of factual 
material missed or processes only partially understood. 
No time is left at all for the second showing that will 
clarify the film, a most desirable procedure if films are 
to serve as real teaching media. One can see why the 
ten minute film is considered most desirable as a teaching 
aid. 


RECENT EVALUATION OF RELIGIOUS FILMS 





A recent study made at the Catholic University of 
America on audio-visual aids in the teaching of religion 
evaluates twenty-eight films available before June, 1950. 





8Cf. F. Dean, McCluskey, Audio Visual Teaching Technique 
(Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1949), p. 84. 


“State Department of Education, Tallahassee. Florida, The 
Audio Visual Way, Bulletin No. 22B, 1948, p. 51. 
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Here’s three-way help for educators 
with an RCA School Sound System 





1. Helps in administration 3. Helps in student activities 
RCA Sound gives you instant voice contact RCA Sound gives students a new medium for 
with any or all classrooms. Less lost time. group activity. Plays, debates, round-table 
Fewer assemblies. And complete coverage for forums... all these and more are possible via 
vital instructions in emergencies. an RCA Sound System. 
e 
ere, For this 3-way help, look to RCA Sound 


Put in the best when you put sound in your school. 
Put in RCA . . . world leader in sound. Every RCA 
System is tailor-made to your requirements. Central 
console is “unit-built” for flexibility, for easy ex- 


oo a 
- , pansion later. Conforms to rigid standards of U.S. 
Sy _ wm — Office of Education and Radio and Television 
es = 


Manufacturers’ Association. Entire system is backed 
up by RCA ... with service available from RCA 
Service Company, if desired. 





~ 2. Helps in waching: 


RCA Sound brings the whole world of drama, Send compen f or Sound Survey oo 










music, and history into the classroom. Students re ie Sen ease Se a ee hee ie ee ee eee 
learn faster because sound makes the subject | RCA SOUND PRODUCTS, Dept. 27D 
more interesting. ; Camden, N. J. 
| Without obligation, please arrange to have my 
| school (as checked below) surveyed for sound. 
| (] Grammar School (] 5 to 10 rooms 
| (1) High School [ 10 to 50 rooms 
| ( College C] Over 50 rooms 
SOUND PRODUCTS NAME 
RADIO CORPORATICN | ™= 
of AMERICA | sctioor 
ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. N.J. ADDRESS 
1 


in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal UT sa stsinitialiaa ala nnn OO 
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Kk If you are attending the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational 
Association convention in Kan- 
sas City (April 15-18), be sure 
to stop in and see us. Our booth 
numbers are 156-158. We have 
for our visitors this year a little 
gift that is quite unique—Geo. A. 
Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., 38 W. 5th 
St., Dayton 2, Obio—publisher of 
the School MrssENGrRs, the Con- 
fraternity MEssENGERSand TREAS- 
URE CHEST. 





Of this number, not one film was one reel in length, that 
is, a ten minute film. Only one required less than twenty 
minutes (18) for showing. Four films were twenty 
minutes in length, and one required an hour and a half.” 
Obviously, these are better suited to auditorium use 
than to classroom. 

Since the majority of religious films available were 
not designed for classroom use, they do not reflect the 
laws of learnings, as do some of the best educational 
films in the other subject matter areas, which first pre- 
pare the class for what they will see in the film and also 
conduct a review at the close. 

Unless a film has been planned with educational ob- 
jectives in mind, it does not provide for the motivation 
of pupil activities, the third requirement listed above. 
If it seeks merely to entertain, or even better to inspire, 
when it has accomplished that its function ceases. The 
ingenious teacher may devise some worthwhile activi- 
ties as outcomes of the film, but the film itself lends 
no aid. The less ingenious teacher does nothing in the 
way of a follow-up. This is the case with the general run 
of religious films. 

Moreover, our present day religious films seem to 
have been produced with an adult audience in mind. 
These can be viewed for inspirational value by the senior 
and junior high school pupil, even by intermediate 
grades, but so far as can be determined there are no 
films that have been designed for primary groups. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL DESIRABLE 





Doane, previously quoted, lists failure to supply sup- 
plementary material as one of the chief faults found in 
educational films. As far as can be determined, very few 
of the religious films supply such material. Since they 
do not lay claim to be educational classroom films, they 
cannot be blamed for this. A notable exception is The 
Perfect Sacrifice, by Reverend Robert Southard, which 
does furnish a manual, How to Teach the Mass 
with Visual Aids, written particularly for elementary 
grade teachers, but useful for teachers of higher grades 
and even for instructors of convert classes. The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, produced under the direction of 
Reverend Edward Hayes and Reverend Paul Hayes, 
is also designed to be used according to a definite lesson 
plan. The first of these films requires twenty-four 
minutes ; the second, twenty, but both can be commended 
for furnishing supplementary material. 

It is notable that the two films above are not only 
religious films, but are Catholic films, planned and di- 
rected by priests. By far the greater number of so- 
called religious films have not been prepared under 





5Cf. Sister Mary Charlotte Kavanaugh, A Critical Evaluation 
of Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching Religion in the Elementary 
School (Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Dept. of Education, The 
Catholic University of America, 1951). 
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WEIGHTS ONLY 29LBS. EASY TO SET UP, THREAD 
COMPLETE AND RUN 
Se and lightweight, A 12-year-old student can 


can be carried operate the Stylist—it's 
anywhere with ease. that simple! 


SIMPLE CENTRALIZED 
CONTROLS 
Handy panel arrangement 


puts everything right at 
operator's finger 


AMPRO CORPORATION 


2835 No. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Ill. 


8mm Cameras and Projectors - Tape Recorders 
16mm Sound-on-film Slide Projectors 
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Keep Parochial Teaching Standards High 
with this Easiest-to-use 29 lb. Proj 


Students learn faster, teaching is easier with the 


AMPRO Stat 


16mm SOUND PROJECTOR 


Yes, teaching is not only faster 
and easier with this precision 
projector . . . youngsters actually 
learn more, and remember and 
retain longer. 

The remarkable Stylist gives 
you everything needed in a class- 
room projector. Extremely port- 
able, the Stylist weighs only 29 
Ibs. seaaiin So easy to thread 
and run, a student can operate it 
while the teacher is busy else- 


Ampro Corp. CE-4-52 


Ween www we ee ey 


2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, lilinois 


Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro Stylist Projector.. 
folder on Ampro Model 690 Power Speaker. 


jector! 


where. Clearer, brighter pictures, 
real-life sound and hour-long 
reel runs make the Stylist a favor- 
ite of teachers everywhere. 
You, too, will 
prefer the Ampro 
Stylist for your $ 
church or school 
-. compare it fea- 
ture for feature 
with others cost- 
ing more. 






---------MAIL COUPON TODAY!--------- 
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MOORE GYM SUITS 


Delight your girls with these flat- 
tering, modest suits, popularly priced. 
Your choice of many styles, colorful 
Sanforized fabrics. Write for free 
booklet “Having Wonderful Time.” 


CHORAL GOWNS 


Enhance your choir with beautiful 
Moore Gowns to make performances 
more dramatic! Many attractive 
styles, colors, fabrics shown in 
our new catalog, “Choral Gowns.” 
Write for your copy today. 


CONFIRMATION ROBES 


And Accessories. Specially designed 
rental outfits for boys and girls. 
Investigate this popular answer to 
Confirmation clothing problem. Re- 
quest our folder. 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


Traditional graduation apparel, be- 
loved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on sale 
or rental basis. Write for illustrated 
booklet, ‘Caps and Gowns.” 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


Dept. 30 
932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. ¥. 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 











Catholic auspices. Even the Loyola Films were not 
originally designed for Catholic audiences, but were 
adaptations of earlier films, Episcopalian in origin, 
whose revision was made under the direction of a priest 
as religious adviser.® 

As far as is known, there is no complete bibliography 
of religious films. From a careful examination, however, 
of a list of religious films available, prepared by the 
Audio-Visual Center of the University of Notre Dame, 
in February, 1951, a number of interesting deductions 
can be drawn." 

Over five hundred titles make up this list of what 
are loosely called religious films, for they include travel 
films of Father Hubbard, a number on racial tolerance, 
Christmas carols, Easter hymns, and feature films, such 
as Keys of the Kingdom. Some twenty-five are films on 
Old Testament subjects. Not very many of the other 
films are distinctly Catholic, many being suitable only 
for non-Catholic purposes. 


FILMS WHICH MEET CRITERION OF LENGTH 





Of those which are unmistakably Catholic in theme, 
only twenty-three can be projected in twenty minutes 
or less. 








TITLES TIME 
isbvlinies ‘ 1. Art Treasures of the Vatican. 10 min. 
| 2. California Missions. 10 min. 

3. City of Little Men (Boys’ Town). 10 min. 
| 4. Coronation of Pope Pius XII. 10 min. 

5. Coronation of the Pope. 10 min. 
Classroom 6. Corpus Christi (Observance of the 
Feast in an Austrian village). 10 min. 
Work 7. Day of Guadalupe. 7 min. 
8. Faith Has Conquered (Guatemala 
Village in Lent). 11 min. 
Benches 9. Gateway to the Faith (Baptism). 18 min. 

10. Great Heart (Father Damien). 10 min. 

11. Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 20 min. Bec 
| 12. Holy Year of 1950. 10 min. both lec 
“ z 13. Monte Cassino (Its destruction). 10 min. pees , 
= Mayline Work Benches are soundly constructed benches. : 14. Pope Creates Thirty-two Cardinals 1.1 
- Tops are kiln-dried Maple; Base made from kiln-dried Oak. © (Mother Cabrini is canonized). 10 min. es 
< Extra sturdy frame members are assembled with heavy - 15. Pope Pius XI (Life, death, and and brill 
2 Seem m funeral). 10 min. wit? : 
Available as a single or double bench. Has rapid acting 16. Pope of Peace, Pius XI. 10 enistt. - 
vice. Reasonably priced. Literature on request. 17. Pope of Peace, Pius XII. 10 min. 

18. Portugal (Incorporates many principles 

Other well known Mayline classroom products are: Draft- of social encyclicals). 10 min. 

ing and Art Tables, elementary grade Desk and Chair 19. Rosary Sunday and the Cardinal’s *Pat, Penc 
sets, Student Kits, steel end cleat Drawing Boards, T- Welcome. 10 min. 

Squares, Straightedges, Stools, Triangles, Protractors, Tri- 20. Sacrament of Baptism. 18 min. 

angular Scales—Architects or Engineers. 21. Trail of Father Kino. 9 min. 





®Rev. E. J. Hayes and Rev. Paul J. Hayes, “Making the Most 
of Motion Pictures,” THe Catuoric Epucator XX (Nov., 
1949) pp. 178-181. 


™Audio Visual Center University of Notre Dame Bulletin, 
“Religion,” No. 4, February, 1951. 


_ ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING CO. (F903) 
| 603 No. Commerce Street, Sheboygan, Wis. MAYIINE | 


| 
| 
—__— SA YVELISS —_—________ | 
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Because VU-LYTE is replete with tested innovations to make 
both lecturing and viewing easier, it is the unrivalled leader for 
opaque projection in schools, churches, clubs, and business. 


1, YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially lighted room. Total 
darkness is not necessary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
and brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE provides extra illumination. 


2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy through smoothly, 
without light flashes, by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* 


60 Badger 


April, 1952 


...US@ an arrow | 
of | 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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Old customs die hard. Many lecturers still seem to think they must stand 
before the screen and wave a wand. 

That’s outmoded ... passé... inefficient, since Beseler put the POINTEX t+ 
PROJECTION POINTER on the VU-LYTE. Now the speaker stays behind 
the projector, views an undistorted picture just as the audience sees it, and 
points out details by a moving arrow of light. A convenient control knob at 
the front of the projector enables the speaker to direct the arrow anywhere 
on the screen just exactly where he wants it. 

This patented POINTEXt PROJECTION POINTER is only one of 
many of VU-LYTE’s novel features directly devised to meet the modern needs 
of visual education teachers and lecturers. 


METAL BELT CONVEYOR. As new copy is fed in at the left side of 
the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. 


3. YOU CAN use copy “as is”— without mounting or inserting 
into any special holding device. The unique Beseler VACUMATIC* 
PLATEN holds all copy absolutely fiat during projection. A full 
8% x 11 page letter or a postage stamp can be projected with 
equal ease, without curl or flutter. 


4, YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven surface—project on 
small or large screens. In addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet 
and cool-operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. 
and is REDUCED IN PRICE. Ask for free demonstration 
of the precision-buile VU-LYTE in your own projection 
room. And for :aore information regarding 
this truly new concept in opaque projection, 
ask for booklet CE 


CHARLES CSeaclere COMPANY 


EST. 1869 


Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 





18 min. 
20 min. 


22. Vatican of Pope Pius XII. 
23. Way of the Cross. 


Of the films in this list, only numbers 9, 11, 12, 14, 
18, 20, and 23 can lay claim, in any way, to being 
doctrinal. Six others on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
are doctrinal in content as well as inspirational, but 
four of them, at least, are too long for the classroom, 
although suitable for the auditorium. 


The Eternal Gift 90 min 
The Perfect Sacrifice Explained 24 min. 
My Sacrifice and Yours 39 min. 
Perfect Sacrifice 24 min. 
The Perpetual Sacrifice 80 min. 
Sacrifice of the Mass 30 min. 


WHAT OF NON-CATHOLIC FILMS? 





Many of the films treating both Old and New Testa- 
ment themes, though not produced under Catholic 
direction, are being used for Catholic audiences. These, 
however, should be used with caution. They may be 
accepted for entertainment, but unless they are authen- 
tic in content should not be used in the classroom, where 
children are unable to distinguish between fact and 
fiction. 





e sturdy 


IDEAL 
ithe 


folding tables 


e easy to store 


e easy to clean 


Count all the things you want in a folding table and 
you'll find them all in IDEAL utility folding tables. 
Curved legs allow for maximum seating capacity. 
Smooth tops are mar and stain resistant, clean easily. 
Locking ian assures against collapse. Only 3 
inches thick when folded. They're IDEAL! 


HANOVER 


SALES COMPANY 


27 York St., Hanover, Penna. 
Good territories still open for dealers 
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Two films wherein the fiction element is most mis- 
leading are Mary Magdalene and The Rich Young Man. 
The latter represents the young man “reforming his 
life, giving up his greedy ways and selfish ambition, 
but not completely breaking away from his family, 
fortune, and household to follow Christ in the most 
perfect way.”* The Rich Young Ruler, likewise depicts 
the conversion of the young man, a fact not borne out 
in the Gospel narrative.° 

In Mary Magdalene, Mary is represented as living 
in extreme poverty, as having lost her daughter, a 
child of about five, and as having found the child with 
Jesus. Sister Charlotte finds that “. . . the plot is some- 
what misleading and does not assure correct interpreta- 
tion. . . . Her repentance has the air of superficiality.”*° 


FILM MUST BE TRUE TO FACT 


Neither should a film purporting to give an authentic 
Bible narrative rearrange the chronological sequence 
of events as related in the Bible. In this respect, The 
Prince of Peace offends, in changing the order of ap- 
pearance of the shepherds and the Magi. If films are 
to be accepted as teaching aids, they should not only 
be true to life but true to fact also. 

Among the number of Catholic religious films not 
found either in the Notre Dame list or in the Catholic 
University study are the Maryknoll mission films, which 
have vocational and inspirational interest, though their 
value would be increased through supplementary ma- 
terial, such as teacher’s guide or lesson plans. 

A good silent film with accompan) ing script is Ex- 
treme Unction, produced by Sacred Heart Academy, 
Cullman, Alabama, in collaboration with St. Bernard 
College. This film is not in general circulation but has 
circulated privately. Its teaching value, also could be 
increased were there a teaching guide or suggestions 
to accompany it. 

Two excellent films from the viewpoint of the litur- 
gical and the artistic are Centennial Song, produced 
by the students of St. Clara Academy, Sinsinawa, under 
the direction of the Dominican Sisters in 1949, and 
True Peace, a Nativity film created by Joan Morris 
and produced in 1951. The Centennial Song has only 
private circulation and is essentially for auditorium 
rather than for the classroom. True Peace, because 
of its symbolism and its employment of modern art to 
the exclusion of the traditional portrayal of the Nativity 
subjects, needs an audience educated to its beauty, 
sublimity, and symbolism. It, too, cannot be classified 
as a classroom film, despite its very evident value. 

Admittedly, then, there are a number of good re- 





*Sister Mary Charlotte Kavanaugh, of. cit., p. 42. 

*Cf. Erich F. Vochringer, “Unreasonable Supposition”, in 
Educational Screen, XXI, (February, 1952) p. 59. 

*°Sister Mary Charlotte Kavanaugh, op. cit., p. 35. 
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ligious films, even good Catholic films, exclusive of the 
long feature films that have centered interest sometimes 
on exaggerated forms of Catholic piety. This paper, 
however, attempts to focus attention on the need for 
good Catholic, religious films, conforming to educa- 
tional criteria, and suitable for classroom projection, 
not only in point of merit, but also in limitation of 
scope so that the time element does not exceed twenty 
minutes, nor the subject matter cover too much ground 
for assimilation in one lesson. That is, the film should 
preferably be one reel, at most not more than two; 
should be mechanically satisfactory in photography and 
sound ; should reflect the laws of learning-readiness, rep- 
etition, and effect; and should provide supplementary 
material for teacher guidance. 


TEACHER CAN USE THREE TYPES OF FILMS 





‘The term religious film is extremely broad. What 
about the subjects treated? The teacher can use three 
types of films to advantage: (1) doctrinal or exposi- 
tory (2) biographical (3) guidance. As this paper 
has pointed out, so far the chief expository or doctrinal 
subjects treated have been the Mass and, in a very 
limited degree, the sacraments. The Mass, admittedly, 
should come first. It is the very center of Catholic life. 

Other subjects, however, should follow. The sacra- 
ments have not been adequately treated. The command- 
ments and the beatitudes offer material. Correct parti- 
cipation in Catholic worship might offer possibilities. 
Catholic symbolism adjusted to different educational 
levels could be treated. The division of the liturgical 
year with the particular observance proper to the seasons 
need teaching. One subject suggests another. 

Short biographical films are very difficult to secure. 
More like Great Heart, the story of Father Damien, 
would be welcomed. Mentioned above were several on 
Pope Pius XI and Pope Pius XII, and’a few on the 
early missionaries in America, Possibly one on Blessed 
Pius X will soon appear. Other subjects might be Mar- 
quette, the Jesuit Missionaries of. New’ York, the Fran- 
ciscans of California, the Carrolls, Cardinal Gibbons. 
The subject of the saints has been practically untouched. 

Guidance, like religious, is a very broad term. It 
is suggested, however, that moral theology for the lay- 
man could be translated into practical applications for 
children and young people. For example, a film on 
guidance has recently appeared, Other People’s Prop- 
erty. What could not a Catholic treatment of this subject 
do in the way of enrichment! 

It is not so much quantity that is needed in the 
religious film; it is quality that is sought. Let teachers 
have the proper tools, train them how to use them, and 
the arduous task of teaching will be lessened while, at 


the same time, the goals will be more effectively 
attained. 
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To All N.C.E.A. Delegates 
and ‘Visitors 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


would be pleased to have you visit our Exhibit at 
the Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 
April 15 to 18 


Visitors to ‘the Gateway to the South-West’ are 


reminded of our Religion Texts 


FATHER McGUIRE’S CATECHISM SERIES 


* Fér the 8 Grades of Elementary Schools. Official Revised 
— Catechism 1941. With Study Helps. Ilus- 
tra e 


No. 0—SISTER ANNUNZIATA’S First Communion Cate- 
Glens: Cries 1-2), SU OR. oc occ tivcancds side vin 21 

No. 1—FATHER McGUIRE’S Baltimore Catechism (Contes 
3-5), 144 ye a ie ave bho sie bt beso dN ceekdebas hese 

No. 2—FATHER a Baltimore Catechism with 
Mass (Grades 6-7), 256 

No. a CONNEL 


os | iidionans Catechism (Grade 
ie NER. on otk ben bene) as aeoees © .57; cloth 1.05 

Syliabus for ie McGuire’s Baltimore atechisms. By Sr. 

Mary Philip, Mt. St. Francis, Peekskill, N. Y. 48 pages— 
12 mo.—paper Cover... .....-.ecceeeececces +++-each = .25 

Gratis on introductory order with adoption of series. 

THE NEW CONFRATERNITY EDITION REVISED 
BALTIMORE CATECHISM NO. 3. Official Revised Edi- 
tion 1949. With summarizations of pore and Study Helps 
by Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS For use of 
upper grades, high schools, study Ses etc. 320 pages. 

paper .66; cloth 1.13 












LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES 

For the 8 Grades of Elementary Schools 

By Right Rev. Msgr ang R. Kelly, LL.D., Very Rev. 

Msgr. Edmund J. Ph.D., Sister Mary Imelda, Ss. L., 
AB » in association oer ‘ author of “I Teach Catechism” — 

Right Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A., Litt.D. 

Teaches the Entire New Baltimore Catechism. Official Revised 

Confraternity Edition 1941. Illustrated throughout. 


ee HEAVENLY FATHER, 96 pages, grade 3 





cloth 
Book 4#—LIVING FOR GOD. 380 pages, grade 4 cloth... 
Book 5—LIVING THROUGH GOD’S GIFTS. 354 pages, 
Oy DMR io. acd vec bnssccccns ees etn eeee¥s Cun 1.50 
Book 6—LIVING IN G 


6 clot oth 
Book 7—LIVING FOR TRIUMPH. 384 pages, cn * 

















WD So vce veins s cnc coud ccetbesendsvincccckae aunt * 
Book 8—LIVING FOR HOLINESS. Grade 8 cloth.... 1.65 
TEACHER’S MANUAL FOR SERIES..........--... 1.00 





JOHNSON BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 
A complete course for Elementary Schools 


By Right Rev. a. George Johnson, Ph. e, oer Jerome D. 
Hannan, D.D., Sr. M. Dominica, O.S.U., 


THE BIBLE STORY (Grades 3-4).......-++-0++000: 1.44 
Bimads IDLO (Grades 5-6). i. evccccccccscetcors 1.56 
THE STORY OF THE CHURCH (Grades 7-8)...... 1.65 
ee ys en TESTS (For use with “The meee s 
t urch” 


GILMOUR BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 
“A coniptete: course for. Elementary’ Schools 
By Rt. Rev. Richard Gilmour. 


BIBLE STORIES (Lower Grades) ............ cloth .57 
GILMOUR’S BIBLE-HISTORY (Upper Grades) cloth .96 


CATHOLIC TRUTH IN SURVEY SERIES 
For the 4 years of High School 


A 2-volume comprehensive Religion Course for the 4 years 
of High School. By Rev. Ferdinand C. Falque, S.T.D. 
Easily adapted to and mastered in a 4-year High School Relig- 
ion Course. Also suited for use in Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine classes attended by Public High School students. 
Each volume is illustrated. Contains a detailed Glossary, Index 
and Reading References. 

Vol. I—GOD OUR CREATOR (237 pages)...... paper .81 


cloth 1.23 
Vol. I—CHRIST-OUR REDEEMER (384 pages) 


paper 1.05; cloth 1.50 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
Telephone: Algonquin 4-3053 
Chicago 6 Cincinnati 1 San Francisco 3 































New Wagner Publications 


H 
pic 
e COME THE END ne 
By T. C. SIEKMANN - 
A book to help the teenager to understand the meaning ” 
0 SU Fin c 60.5 chic bude gh chedavcbece teu $2.75 a 
of 
tic 
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ne 
me 
e DEARLY BELOVED Fi 
By Venantius Buessinc, O.F.M.Cap. - 
A series of sermons by a popular mission preacher .$3.00 = 
a 
Fa 
WwW 
e STORIES FOR DISCUSSION ye 
By Wituiam W. Dory [ 
Seventeen short stories illustrating Christian teaching 
for use in adult as well as high school study clubs and 
PG NE: . i « ik oA cae 8 oa $2.75 
e EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 
By Cares J. Catian, O.P. 
Reprint in one volume edition of the former two volume 
NT FENE S  itik wins cannsdeedes sand $10.00 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. »* 53 PARK PLACE + NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Now the Priesthood 
a 16mm Sound Film in Color 


Release of a new 16mm film, Now The 
Priesthood, has been announced by the 
Holy Ghost Fathers. 

With a running time of 22 minutes, the 
picture, in sound and color, opens with a 
newly ordained priest viewing in retro- 
spect the steps that led him to the altar. 

The story follows him through the joys 
and trials of seminary and novitiate days 
as he is gradually molded in the likeness 
of Christ the High Priest. The rich color 
of the ceremonies of tonsure and ordina- 
tion to minor and major orders is captured 
by the camera as the narration unfolds the 
new Levite’s train of thought during this 
momentous occasion in his life. 

Locale of the film, produced by Kenco 
Films, New York, is Cornwells Heights, 
Pa., Ridgefield, Conn., and Norwalk, Conn. 
Chorals are by the Schola of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Norwalk, and narration by 
Peter Fernandez. 

Prints may be obtained on a free loan 
‘asis from Film Department, Holy Ghost 
Fathers, 1615 Manchester Lane, N. W., 
Washington 11, D. C. (S23) 


Audio. Visual News 


1952 Supplement No. 1 to U. S. 


Government Films 


The first supplement to U. S. Govern- 
ment Films for School and Industry tas 
recently been released by the distributor, 
United World Films, Inc. This supple- 
ment together with the 1951-52 catalog 
presents a complete list of more than 
2,500 films to select from. 

Titles with descriptive annotations are 
listed under various subject headings. In- 
cluded with this listing of 16mm films are 
also filmstrips with phonograph discs, 
some in color. (S24) 


S.V.E. Releases 
Four New Filmstrip Sets 


Four new filmstrip sets have been added 
to the filmstrip library of the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., Chicago. They 
will serve in language arts classes, history 
and social studies classes, and Spanish 
courses. 

Children’s Stories is a set of 6 film- 
strips in color for the primary grades. The 
stories are Little Red Riding Hood, The 
Three Little Pigs, The Gingerbread Boy, 


Goldilocks and the Three Bears, Little 
Black Sambo, and Rumpelstiltskin. 

The strips consist of original captioned 
illustrations which cover the leading inci- 
dents of the story. Text frames preserve 
the story continuity. This set was designed 
to strengthen primary vocabularies, en- 
courage story telling, bring about appre- 
ciation for folk tales, and provide varia- 
tion in reading methods. Each strip is 
$5; the set $28.50. 


North American Indians and Eskimos 
is a set of 6 black and white filmstrips for 
the intermediate grades upward. The set 
consists of actual photographs of museum 
specimens, maps, and diagrams, captioned 
and subtitled. Covered are theories of emi- 
gration of early man, the cultures of the 
various Indian tribes, prehistoric man in 
North America, and Eskimos. Titles 
($3.50 each) are Early Man in North 
America, Life of the Woodland Indians, 
Life of the Pueblo Indians, Arts and 
Crafts of the American Indian, Life of the 
Eskimo, and Life of the Plains Indian. 
The set lists at $19.50. 


Great American Frontiersmen is a set 
of 5 filmstrips in color for use by inter- 




























From a critical analysis of the most recent textbooks 
in Religion for American high schools— 


OUR QUEST FOR HAPPINESS 






HOLT SCIENCE LEADERS 


@® SCIENCE 


Davis-Burnett-Gross 
General Science for Grade 9 


MODERN BIOLOGY 


Moon-Mann-Otto 























By Elwell and Others 


“This series may well prove to be a 
landmark in religious education. It 
strikes us as showing a really new con- 
ception of catechetical instruction for 
secondary schools. The scheme boldly 
differs from the traditional order. . . . 
Perfection is almost achieved. . . . The 
Teachers’ Manual is a little summa in 
catechetics. . . .-—Lumen Vitae, INTER- 
NATIONAL CENTRE FOR STUDIES IN 
RELIcious Epucation, BRUSSELS. 


A brochure descriptive of the philosophy and 
organization of OUR QUEST FOR HAPPINESS 


will be sent upon request. 


MENTZER, BUSH & COMPANY 
2210 South Park Way 


















Chicago 16, Illinois 






MODERN CHEMISTRY 
Dull-Brooks-Metcalfe 






MODERN PHYSICS 
Dull-Metcalfe-Brooks 









Announcing 


MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
Brooks and Tracy 















A well-balanced course in chemistry, physics, 
astronomy, and earth science for Grade 11 or 12. 


————————————————————— 





KANSAS CITY — N.C.E.A. — Booth 165 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York 









Chicago San Francisco 
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Full-color drawings (captioned and 
subtitled) explain word sounds and offer 
exercises for identification and practice. 
Prepared for the Primary—Junior High 
levels by Devona M. Price, Dir. of In- 
struction, and Hilda B. Pogue, teacher, 
Oak Park, IIl., Public Schools. 

Individual titles: Let’s Start With Key 
Words; Make Words Work For You; 
Your Eyes And Ears Are Good Helpers; 
Vowel Sounds Help You; Test Yourself 
On Sounds; Help Y ourself Read. 

Each filmstrip, in color, captioned and 


SENG, «cand env beedsscc0 so $ 5.00 
No. A115S, complete set, 6 filmstrips, 
i... sek pie ace wade $28.50 


Great American Frontiersmen 
Intermediate—Junior High 
Continuity and original color drawings (cap- 
tioned) by Margaret Bradfield and Associates 
vividly bring to life the significant events in 
the lives of these famous Americans: Daniel 
Boone, David Crockest, Kit Carson; Brigham 

Young, Buffalo Bill (William Cody). 
Each filmstrip, in color, coptioned.......... $ 5.00 
No. A246SB, complete set, 5 filmstrips, boxed $23.75 


Basic Nature Study 
Intermediate— Senior High 
Color photographs of living specimens and 
illustrations (captioned) show identifying 
characteristics and living habits of our most 
common birds, insects, and reptiles. Prepared 
by Ernest Bonhivert, Science Counselor, 
Glencoe, IIl., Public Schools. 
Each filmstrip, in color, captioned. ......... $ 5.00 
No. A464S, complete set, 10 filmstrips, boxed $44.50 


FREE! Ask your dealer or 
* write S.V.E. for the 
new 68-page S.V.E. Educationa! Cata- 


log. Complete listings of hundrec; of new 
fiimstrips, 2.x 2 slides, and Slidesets. 


Dept. EJ-15 
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mediate through junior high classes. It is 
the second set in the series, “Stories of 
Great Americans.” Orignal captioned color 
drawings bring to life the boyhood, man- 
hood, and personal qualifications of these 
Americans and the services they rendered 
their country. 

The subjects of these strips are Daniel 
Boone, David Crockett, Kit Carson, Brig- 
ham Young, and Buffalo Bill (William 
Cody). Each is $5; the set $23.75. 

Basic Spanish—Set B is a set of 5 black 
and white strips, usable in junior high 
through college. (See THe CatHo ric 
Epucator, Sept. 1951, page 83, for Set A). 

This set provides drawings to illustrate 
basic Spanish words and phrases consid- 
ered most common and useful in simple 
Spanish conversation. Titles are Going 
Shopping, Travelling, Food and Clothing, 
Amusements, and School. The set lists at 
$21.50. (S25) 


Great Explorers 
On New Filmstrip Series 


Six YAF filmstrips illustrate in color 
the lives and exploits of seven explorers 
important in the history of our nation. 
Titles in the Set No. 1 of Great Explorers 
Series are Marco Polo, Hernando Cortez, 
Jacques Marquette, Ferdinand Magellan, 
John Cabot, Lewis and Clark. The set 
is $30. (S26) 


Grooming for Girls 


Designed for home economics and 
guidance, this set of 6 filmstrips, Groom- 
ing for Girls, illustrates photographically 
the basic elements of good grooming for 
teenage girls. The set is $16.50, from 
Young America Films, Inc., or its dealers. 
(S27) 


Basketball Coach Norton 


Records Comments on Discs 


Manhattan College coach Ken Norton 
is seen dictating comments on his basket- 
hall team in action in photograph below. 


Coach Norton experimented with a 
disc recorder, the Soundscriber, under 
game conditions to take full notes of his 
reactions during the course of basketball 
games. These he later played back while 
the team listened to his play by play 
comments. Motion picture films together 
with these recordings gave him a com- 
plete record of each game. (S28) 


New YAF Films 


Three instructional sound films, each 
l-reel, have been released by Young Amer- 
ica Films. Language arts and science, 
geography, and swimming are the sub- 
jects covered. 

Two Little Racoons relates the adven- 
tures of two young racoons on their day 
away from home. Primary grades will use 
the film for language arts and science 
programs. 

Geography of Australia points out, in 
a concise treatment, the interplay between 
the physical and the human factors (Ele- 
mentary and high school). 

In Learning to Swim a young Aus- 
tralian champien swimmer demonstrates 
the basic steps in learning the Australian 
crawl stroke (Elementary and junior high 
level). (S29) 


1952 Illustrated Catalog 
of B.I.S. Films 


Films from Britain, a well-illustrated 
28-page catalog, is now to be had for the 
asking from B.I.S., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Nearly 300 16mm sound films, available 
from B.I.S., its regional offices, and deal- 
ers who handle B.1.S. subjects, are listed 
alphabetically with descriptive notes vary- 
ing from three to ten lines. Three pages 
are devoted to a classifiéd index which 
groups films by subject. 

Included for the first time is a special 
section, “The Motion Picture—The Art 





and Its Artists,” devoted to experimental 
and classic documentaries, including Acad- 
emy Award winners. This addition, B.I.S. 
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Solve Your 


Record Storage Problems with 


DISCABINETS 


Allmetal Sectional Discabinets with our 
complete Cataloging System is the most 
EFFICIENT, PRACTICAL and _ ECO- 
NOMICAL method on the market today 
for Filing, Protecting Recordings and 
Transcriptions. Made in Four Sizes for 
7”, 10”, 12” and 16”. 


Write for Brochure and Prices 


WALLACH & ASSOCIATES 
1532 HILLCREST ROAD 
CLEVELAND 18, OHIO 


FREE FILM 
FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS! 


“HOW TO CATCH 
A COLD" 


By Walt Disney Productions 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


10 min. 


The do's and don'ts of cold 
prevention delightfully, imagi- 
natively presented in typical 
Disney style. Use it in health 
classes, home economics groups, 
assembly programs and as an 
added “short subject" with 
already-scheduled programs. 


Write Today! 


Send for our new free catalog 
of Selected Motion Pictures. 


Catholic Department 
ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Branches in Chicago, San Francisco and Dallas. 
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states, is in response to the many film 
societies and courses in colleges and uni- 
versities recently organised in the United 
States. (S30) 


Louis Pasteur—Man of Science 
A Film Biography 

Louis Pasteur—Man of Science is a 
film biography of one of the world’s 
greatest scientists, narrated by actor John 
Carradine. Released by Sterling Films, 
Inc., it was filmed at places where Pas- 
teur worked and lived. 

Included are many of Pasteur’s scien- 
tific experiments seen through the micro- 
scope, with serum slides, bacteria, vaccines 
and toxins. Pasteur is observed in the 
film visiting hospitals, campaigning for 
health reforms, halting a silkworm epi- 
demic, and developing his vaccines for 
rabies and for anthrax. 

Louis Pasteur—Man of Science, suited 
to science classes, comes in a three-reel 
16mm version, running 27 minutes and 
lists for $100. Information and screening 
prints may ,be obtained from the com- 
pany’s educational director. (S31) 


High School—Your Challenge 


High School—Y our Challenge is a film 
offered as a partial solution to the prob- 
lem of youth leaving high school before 
they have graduated. 

This 16mm sound motion picture, pro- 
duced by Coronet Films with the col- 
laboration of Dr. Harold C. Hunt, gen- 
eral superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
is directed to the average high school 
student to show him the advantages of a 
high school education and the value of 
taking part in his school’s many activities. 


(S32) 


Sterling Films’ 1952 Listing 

Its 1952 Educational Film Listing has 
been announced by Sterling Films, Inc., 
New York 19. The free catalog includes 
more than 250 of Sterling’s latest 16mm 
sound, black and white, and color films 
for audio-visual educators. 

A free monthly bulletin “Latest Film 
News” will also be sent to audio-visual 
directors requesting it. (S33) 


Free Films 
For Home Economics 


A new folder describing films for home 
economics is available from Association 
Films, Inc. 

Free Films for Home Economics lists 
41 films dealing with cooking and food 
preparation, home sewing, diet and nu- 
trition, food production, health and hy- 
giene, financial security education, and 
good grooming. 

The films are all 16mm. sound, some 
in full color, and may be borrowed at 
no charge other than transportation, from 
Association Films, Inc. (S34) 
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NUMBERS AT WORK 


by Patton and Young 


An entirely new series of arithmetic texts— 
everything new—not a revision! Grades 3-8. 
Modern in every particular, based on leading 
courses of study, alive with bright color. 
Basic processes stressed, with ample provision 
for drill-practice. Workbooks available for 
grades 1-8. COMPLETE WITH TEACHERS’ 
MANUALS. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
Home Office: SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Booth No. 59 — NCEA Convention 





BERTRAM made 0 on his last 
Geography exam. He doesn’t like 
Geography anyway. Math is his 
favorite. Can you imagine why he 
liked the film lesson, LATITUDE 
AND LONGITUDE? Since then, 
he’s liked Geography, too. Now 
Bertram of all people is anxious 
for the next day’s film DAY AND 
NIGHT. 


Here’s why Bertram liked LATI- 
TUDE AND LONGITUDE. It’s 
partly Math, too. 





Other films in the Series are about 
Seasons, Great Winds, Map Pro- 
jection. 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, Inc. CE-4 
1445 Park Av. New York 29, N. Y. 

Please send information about the PHYS- 
ICAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES of films. 
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First National Convention of 





Date: August 4-5, 1952 (Menday and Tuesday). 
Place: Air-conditioned halls in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. 


Spensership: THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR, under the general 
chairmanship of The Reverend Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., 
Superintendent ef Schools, Diecese of Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Theme: Catholic Audio-Visual Progress and Future 


Starting with the general theme—Catholic Audio-Visual Progress and Future 
—of the first national convention of Catholic Audio-Visual Educators (CAVE), 
the program committee has mapped out a full, well-rounded program, under 
the guidance of the general chairman, The Reverend Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D. 
Catholic educators from all over the United States, both on the administrative 
and on the teaching level, who plan to attend this first national convention, will 
be afforded the opportunity of discussing the advances they have made in the use 
of audio-visual methods, the problems still facing our Catholic schools, and the 
steps they can take in future for the enrichment of the curriculum and student 
betterment in our Catholic schools, through the introduction and wise use of 
audio-visual materials. 


Speakers Draw on Varied Experience 





The roster of speakers represents both the administrator's and the teacher's view- 
points. Each draws on an extensive and varied experience gained at several levels 
in our Catholic educational system. All bring to their acceptance of a speaking 
assignment ‘an expressed enthusiasm and a conviction of the desirability of 
bettering our Catholic students through judicious and consistent use of the rich 
treasures to be tapped in the audio-visual materials and methods available today. 
Among the speakers are: 


Reverend Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Very Reverend Monsignor Sylvester J. Holbel, Superintendent of Schools, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Reverend Michael F. Mullen, C.M., M.A., Chairman Dept. of Religion, St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Sister Mary Ruth, S.P., Ph.D., Professor of Biology, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 


Members of Your Supervisory and Teaching Staffs will want, 
and You Will Wish Them to Attend This First CAVE Convention. 


More Details in the May Issue of The Catholic Educator 


April, . 
The Catholic Educator 





CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATORS 
... Roster of Outstanding Speakers 





Mother Diocese Contributes Keynote Speaker 


Fittingly, the keynote address will be presented to the Catholic Audio-Visual 
Educators by the superintendent of schools of the mother diocese of the United 
States, The Reverend Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., Archdiocese of Baltimore. His 
address will set the stage for a convention which will speed the progress of 
Catholic education in general by providing teachers with help and guidance on 
audio-visual aids in particular. 

Monsignor Holbel’s talk: “The Administrator's View on Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion,” will show his listeners that top-level thinking has been directed to the 
need for organization on the administrative plane. This is designed both to serve 
by way of direction and guidance as well as wise encouragement to our schools 
to coordinate administrative and teaching staff efforts to secure full pupil benefits 
from expanded facilities. 

Father Mullen, C.M., who will speak on RELIGION TEACHING SIMPLIFIED 
THROUGH USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS, brings to his presentation 
a unique experience as Director of production of “The St. John’s Catechism in 
Sound Filmstrips,” to be completed in thirty units. 


Catholic Youth Are Worth All We Can Give Them 





Sister Mary Ruth, S.P., Ph.D., subscribes to the sentiment that “Catholic youth 
are worth all that we can give them.” She will speak on INTEGRATION OF THE 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM THROUGH AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS. She is on 
sure ground, having taught on the summer faculty at St. Mary’s many years— 
attendance of over 1,000 Sisters—and conducted work in elementary curriculum 
studies. Sister Ruth will bring to her discussion a blend of keen enthusiasm for 
all things related to the advancement of Catholic education, with an “audio- 
visual” consciousness. She tempers her thinking with an awareness of our need 
for balance, so that we do not develop the feeling that we are overwhelmed by 
the abundance of audio-visual materials, nor that we have to change our teach- 
ing methods entirely. 

Space has not permitted us to introduce all of the speakers and their back- 
grounds. We shall have more details in our May issue. 





All-Inclusive Exhibits of Audio-Visual Products 


Catholic educators attending the first national convention on audio-visual edu- 
cation will have the unique opportunity of inspecting all types and models of 
equipment and related film, filmstrip, disc, and magnetic tape recording products. 
This is made possible by the scheduling of the CAVE convention to coincide 
with that of the National Audio-Visual Association, also held at Hotel Sherman. 
Over 100 exhibits will be set up in this hotel. 


Invitation Extended to All Catholic Educators 





All Catholic educators are cordially invited to attend 
the two-day CAVE Convention, August 4-5. All will 
want to come prepared with many questions on the 
topics of the addresses and actively participate in the 
discussion periods which follow. 
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LISTEN — LEARN a 
LANGUAGE by 


LINGUAPHONE 


the World's Standard Conversational Method 


In the classroom and in the home, 
Linguaphone has proved itself the most 
efficient help to teacher and pupil in the 
study of English speech and foreign 
languages. The Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method enables the student to 
learn a foreign language naturally and 
correctly as natives do—by listening, 
associating and living with the lan- 
guage. Linguaphone electrical record- 
ings and synchronized texts vitalize the 
language lesson, stimulate interest and 
aid memory. Every course has both 
male and female voices. 


Thousands of Schools, Colleges 
Use Linguaphone Sets 


More than 150 educators and linguists 
cooperated in making these electrical 
transcriptions the most natively authen- 
tic ever recorded. 

Every course has both male and female 
voices s@ students become accustomed 
to tonal inflections and pronunciation. 


FRENCH SPANISH 
ITALIAN GERMAN CHINESE 
—any of 29 languages available 


Send for Free Booklets on 
Foreign Languages and English Speech 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


107-03 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 



























Ideal for projecting song slides 
and for visual education and 
training subjects. 





Projects a clean, sharp, clearly 

defined picture, even on largest 
screens, with motion picture brilliancy at- 
tained on screens up to 22 feet wide. 


Projects an intense, quiet, flickerless spot 
with a sharp edge from head spot to flood. 
Fast operating 6-slide color boomerang. 


Plugs into any 110-volt outlet. No heavy 
rotating equipment necessary. Adjustable, 
self-regulating transformer is an integral 
part of the base. Automatic arc control. 
Trim of carbons burns 80 minutes. 


Write for free literature and prices. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 


«8 City Park Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio 
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Sterling Films Releases 

Vienna Philharmonic Music Series 

A new series of 16mm films featuring 
the 104-piece Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra has been released by Sterling 
Films, Inc. This group of 13 films in- 
cludes: Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
Strauss’ Emperor Waltz and Tales from 


the Vienna Woods, Schubert's Unfinished 
Symphony, and Mozart's Serenata Not- 
turna. 

A free, illustrated folder may be had 
on request. Preview screening prints are 
also available without obligation from 
Sterling Films, Inc., New York 19. 
($35) 


News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


Push-Button Tape Recorder 


This automatic, push-button tape re- 
corder is simple to operate, compact, 
lightweight, and portable. Simply plug 
in, push a button and record. Push an- 
other button and playback what you have 
recorded. It has fast forward and fast 
rewind. 

It is impossible to erase accidentally 
hours of voice training, music, sermons 
or dictation, or school drama through 
carelessness or lack of “know-how,” the 
maker states. 





Two one has 


models are available: 
334 and 7% speeds, the other 334 and 
1% speeds, 2-hour and 4-hour recording, 
respectively. Both have timing indicator. 
(S36) 


Two-Speed Tape Recorder 
in Improved Model 


A new duo-speed portable tape recorder 
is pictured. Completely re-styled, it also 
has a new and different mechanism said 
to improve its operation. It is a self-con- 
tained unit weighing 27 pounds with all 
accessories. 

Its features include push-button speed 
change for either 334” or 7%” speeds, 
plus fast rewind and forward speeds; 
automatic amplifier equalization for either 
speed; a two-hour continuous perform- 
ance on a 7” reel at the 334” per second 
speed; a push-button key for correcting 
recordings on any section of the tape 
while playing; a magic-eye indicator; 
an interlock switch which prevents acci- 
dental erasure and tape spillage; erase 








heads which are said to prevent tone 
distortion; a crystal microphone; jacks 
for microphone, radio or TV, auxiliary 
speaker and amplifier. It is available with 
dual track or single track heads. (S37) 


Records One Half Hour 
Per Side of Disc 

A new portable disc recorder permits 
one to record and play back a full hour 
of speech or music on a single unbreak- 
able vinylite disc which is only 434” in 
diameter. 

Called the “Wagner-16” after the en- 
gineering firm which perfected it, this 
recorder operates at 16 revolutions per 
minute and at a pitch of 448 lines per 
inch. 

Self-contained in a portable carrying 
case, it is complete with mechanism and 
recording head, amplifier and power sup- 
ply, playback pickup and loudspeaker for 
recording and playing back instantane- 
ously. 


EASY STEPS in 
NAY eh Ot tLe 
Writing Series 


BEGINNER'S BOOK ONE 

FIRST GRADE PuPIL’S BOOK , 

scene GRADE PuPIL’s BOOK ---- 
<PWABET SEAT CHART--=-~~< t 

ALPHABET WALL CHARTS (P© 3 Rit 


a KB00 
CANINGFUL WoRtre 


OUR 2nd NUMBER BOOK $ 
001 REVIEW EXERCISES » 
ARITHIAETIC by Wim JANSEN, 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
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One “Microdisc” is then able to take 
the same amount of recorded material as 
a conventional 16” transcription record. 

The distributor recommends its use for 
recording various speech work but adds 
that its fidelity is such as to permit re- 
cording of music too. 

Literature available from the distribu- 
tor gives the technical minded other de- 
tails about its engineering and operating 
niceties, which relate to the disc drive 
and absence of turntable, and means for 
achieving accuracy of pitch (i.e. lines 
recorded per inch), etc. 





Features that will appeal to the user 
include a “magic-eye” volume-level indi- 
cator, a recording time reference scale, 
operating automatically, two input recep- 
tacles, both switch operated—one of them 
for the microphone. It operates on 115v., 
60 cycles A.C. 

The carrying case in which the 
“Wagner-16” is supplied is 114%" wide, 
14%" long, 934” high. The weight is 28 
pounds. 

The “Microdisc” blanks are $2.50 for 
a package of 12. The styli are sapphire. 
The recorder comes ready for operation, 
with extra input plugs and an Instruction 
Manual. (S38) 


A New 16mm Projector 
Adds Magnetic Sound 


e 
Your own commentary may be re- 
corded on any 16mm motion picture film, 


This model #202 can be used as a 
regular 16mm sound projector but it also 
has the necessary recording and playback 
heads and other requisites for magneti- 
cally recording sound on film, much as 
sound is recorded and played back on a 
tape recorder. 

The chief difference, when comparison 
is made with a tape recorder, is that for 
the projector the magnetic stripe is on 
the film itself. 

Recording on film is done as simply as 
ou a tape recorder, and if the narrator 
misses a line he can erase any part of his 
commentary and record again. Also, there 
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is no limit to the number of times a 
sound track can be erased and a new one 
recorded. 

The applications in the educational and 
religious fields, for this new projector, 
are numerous. We cite a few. 

A conventional sound film on the found- 
ing of our country may have its commen- 
tary designed for seveath and eighth 
grade pupils. Yet, by recording a new 
sound track to explain the action in simp- 
ler terms, the same film becomes an effec- 
tive learning aid for pupils from the 
third grade up. 

In this case, the photographic sound 


“Teachers 


USE 


the Keystone 
Tachistoscope” 


Quoting from the recent survey of visual 
aid equipment in U. S. schools: “Impressive 
as is the total of schools owning Keystone 
Tachistoscopes, 
number actually USING them.” 


even more striking is the 


Every educator knows that there are more 
visual aids bought than used. Much equip- 
ment lies forgotten on the shelf, covered with 
because the expected results did 
not materialize. 


How different with the Keystone Tachis- 
toscope! The results are so immediate—the 
interesting—the 
small in comparison with results achieved— 
that students and teachers alike enthusias- 
tically favor continuation of this training. 


time involved so 


Gains exceeding 50% have been reported 

















by numerous classes, ranging from elementary 
to adult—in Reading Skills, Spelling, Arith- 
metic, Typewriting, Art and Music. Practical 









daily programs, based on classroom experience, 
have made possible the immediate success of 
teachers usirig the tachistoscope for the first 
time. 


the use of a new 16mm motion picture 
projector recently introduced by Bell & 
Howell Company. 

With the introduction of this new 
projector, the company also announced 
that it has developed a process called 
“Soundstripe” to coat motion picture film 
permanently for magnetic sound record- 
ing. 


| together with background music, through 
‘ 





Write for Reports of Results being attained 
by schools using the Keystone Tachistoscope. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
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SERVICE COUPON 8 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


I 
I 
! 
I 
I 
I 
i 
i 
i 
I 
Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
i 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
i 


Please send me further informa- 
tion. about products advertised or 
described which I have encircled, 


without cost to me: 

Bl, B2, B3, B4, BS, Bé, B7, BS, B9, 
Ble, Bll, B12, B13, Bl4, Bis, B16, B17, 
Bis, B19, B20, B21, B22, B23, B24, B25, 
B26, B27, B28 


$1, Sz, 


S3, S4, Ss, S6, S7, S8, Ss, 
Sie, Sil, 


$12, S13, $14, $15, S16, $17, 
$18, Si9, S28, S21, $22, $23, S24, $25, 
S26, * S28, S29, S30, St $32, 
$36, S37, $38, S39 


$33, 
Ss, S35, 


Name 
(Please Print) 


Address 
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track originally on the film is retained 


and can be used in projection in the con- 
ventional way. The second sound track 
is made on a stripe of magnetic material 
which is applied to the edge of the film 
over only one-half of the optical sound 
track. This striping of an existing sound 
film is called “half-track.” The striping 
is “full-track” when applied to a silent 
film, such as made by a missionary priest, 
or the teacher himself. Such “home-made” 


films must be photographed on single 
perforated film to allow for the applica- 
tion of the magnetic “Soundstripe.” The 
cost of the “Soundstriping” is 314¢ per 
foot for either full or half track. (S39) 


Contributors to This Column 
(Continued from page 446) 


Madonna Academy and at Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, for six summers, in 
the education department. Xavier Univer- 
sity conferred on her an A.B. (philoso- 
phy) and an M.A. (English). She holds 
a certificate in library science from Cath- 
olic University where she also attended 
graduate courses in English. At Indiana 
University she studied audio-visual edu- 
cation. Sister has membership in the 
Assoc. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development; in Assoc. of American 
Geographers; and in N.E.A., department 
of audio-visual education. 





Catholic Colleges and Schools 





College of Saint Rose 

Albany, New York, Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. 
in E., B.A. and B.S. degrees. Prepares for 
elementary and secondary school teaching; 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technician; pre- 
medical; music; and allied fields. A fully ac- 
credited college for women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The Registrar. 


D'Youville College 


Buffalo, New York. Fully accredited. Conducted 
by the Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart. Bachelor 
of Arts Degree in English, Modern Foreign 
Languages, Classical Languages, History, Eco- 
nomics, Science, Mathematics, Sociology, Teacher 
Training. Bachelor of Science Degree in Account- 
ing, Business Education, Science, Secretarial 
Science, Medical Secretarial Science, Medical 


Technology, Nursing. Address Registrar. 





Georgian Court College 

Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. de- 
grees provides a solid background of general 
culture and special training in one particular 
field. Well integrated program in Liberal Arts, 
Fine Arts, Science, Music, Home Economics, 


Business Administration, Teacher Training. 
Fully accredited. Address Secretary, Lakewood, 
N. J 


Marywood College 


Scranton, Pa, Sisters, Servants of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. 
Elementary & secondary teaching, music, home 
economics, dietetics, librarianship, guidance, psy- 
chology, art, drama, science, secretarial studies, 
special education, radio, liberal arts. M.A. in 
education, psychology, librarianship. Fully ac- 
credited. For viewbook or catalog, address Regis- 
trar. 





Marquette University 

Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
Colleges of liberal arts, business administration, 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; schools of 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech: graduate 
school and high school. Department of Education. 
Army and Navy R.O.T.C. units. Address the 
Registrar. 





Providence College 

Providence, R. I. Conducted by the Dominican 
Fathers. A Liberal Arts college for men granting 
degrees in the arts and sciences and business. 
R.O.T.C. For further information address the 
Registrar. 





Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan, Conducted hy the Sisters of 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med- 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information address the Dean. 


Rosary College 

Liberal Arts college for young women located in 
River Forest, charming residential suburb 10 
miles from Chicago’s Loop. Offering degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Music Education, 
Master of Arts in Library Science. Full accredi- 
tation. Pre professional training. Junior year 
plan of foreign study in Fribourg, Switzerland. 
7: rite: The Dean, Rosary College, River Forest, 
I. 








Saint Mary College 
Fully accredited senior Arts College for women. 
B.A., B.C., B.Mus. Ed., M.S. in Ed. Training 
for nurcing, social service, medical technology, 
dietetics, urt, dramatics, home economics, busi- 
ness, physical education, teaching. 26 miles north- 
west of Kansas City. Conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity of Leavenworth. Address the Dean, 
Xavier, Kansas. 


Sacred Heart College 


Wichita, Kansas. A two-year college for girls. 
Associate in Arts degree. Courses: teacher prep- 
aration, home economics, medical technology, 


nursing education, secretarial training, journa al- 
ism, social service, dramatics, art, music, edu- 
cation, general liberal arts and sciences. Con- 
ducted b ythe Sisters Adorers of the Most Pre- 
cious Blood. Address Registrar. 





College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Indiana. Fully 
accredited college for women. Bachelor of Arts 
in art, business, education, English, medical 
technology, music, pre-medical, science, social 
work, and allied fields. For further information 
write to the Registrar. 








Saint Clara Academy 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. Conducted by the Domin- 
An accredited 4-year high school 
eight miles from Dubuque. Special courses im 
music, dramatic art, commercial, home-making. 
Year-round recreation on 550 acres; tennis, skat- 
ing, skiing, toboganning, archery. Write: The 
Prefect. 
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